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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Ws are going to study the book called the Mdha- 
bhdrafa, one of the greatest books in the world. 
To do this usefully, we must begin by seeing what 
sort of book it is that, we are going to study, and 
what sort of mind we are to bring to the reading of 
it. For the mind of the student has a great deal to 
do with understanding the book. If his mind be 
properly prepared he will understand' more easily the 
book he is going to read, than if he comes to it with 
his mind in a wrong attitude. If you want to see 
a thing, you must look at it with your eyes open, 
not shut. You must turn your face to it, not your 
back. And so with the mind ; its eyes must be 
opened and its face turned to the book. We must 
know how to read it, and what principles are taken 
for granted in it. So we will begin by getting our 
minds ready, and putting them into the right attitude. 
We must find out how to read our book. Then we 
shall tak^ up Parva after Parva (volume after volume), 
picking out the most important parts and stringing 
them into an orderly story. We shall try to get a 
dear idea of the whole book — what it is meant to 
teach, the kind of people whose story is told in it. 
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what they were doing and trying to do, how the Gods 
helped or hindered them, and the working of the 
Gods in the evepts that took place. 

Wljen you go out into the world you will meet 
people who do not believe that Gods are shaping 
events, and guiding the worlds. Those who do not 
believe in the Hindu religion will also attack your 
Scriptures, your sacred books. It is therefore part of 
the duty of a Hindu boy to understand a little about 
the sacred books of his religion, so that he may not 
be shaken by what ignorant or foolish people may 
say against them. 

The Mahdbhdrafa has a -high value as literature, 
that is, when judged' from a literary standpoint. 
Every nation has a literature — books — and some 
stand high and some low in this respect. They have 
poems, histories, stories, philosophic and religious 
books. The place that a nation holds in the mind 
of the world depends very largely on its books. If a 
nation produces great books, that na.tion is looked 
on as great by other nations. If it has no great 
books, it is despised. There is no nation which has 
greater books than the Indian. 

You read about the Greeks, with their poet Homer 
who told the story of a ten-years* war, and with many 
splendid writers of philpsophy and history. People 
now read their books and say, what a great country 
Greece was to produce such* writers. People in the 
West are beginning to read your bdbks written in 
Samskrt, and to say what a great nation the Indians 
must have been in the old days to write such books. 
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The • Mc^ibhdrata is the greatest poem' in the 
whole world. There is no other poem so splendid a9 
this, so fiill of what we want to knbw, and of what it 
is good for us to study. It is so beautiful in its lan- 
guage and tells so interesting a story, that every 
Hindu boy should know something about it. It is 
not good to grow ap without knowing a little of this 
greatest poem in the world, written by and for your 
own forefathers. So we are going to begin its study. 
There are three things in which its greatness 
chiefly consists : (a) It s Ethics ; {b) Its Philosophy ; 
(c) Its History. 

(a) lijthios me^ns morality dealt with systematic- 
ally — ^good conduct, and , the rules of good conduct. 
When you learn arithmetic you are given certain 
rules, and if you follow the rules and apply them pro- 
perly, the sum comes out right. So it is with ethics, 
the science of morality. It deals with right and 
wrong, what Jt is good to do and what it is bad to do. 
There are definite rules. Ethics does \iot say : " You 
ought to be good," or " You ought not to be bad "; 
but it gives rules, showing what is good and what is 
bad, what you should do and what you should avoid* 
All these rules and the principles underlying them 
are called Ethics. 

The Mahabharafa is great as a teacher oi 
Ethics, showing us how to behave ourselves. It 
teaches everybody. It teaches children, boys and 
girls, men and women, and it teaches them what to 
do at each part of life. It teaches Brahmanas, 
K^hatt^iyas, Yaishyas, Shudras, and people without 
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caste as well^ so that all may learn how to behave 
themselves in everyday life. It teaches how to live 
in business, in the family^ as Jjiasband, father and son, 
wife, mother and daughter. It teaches the comQion 
things of everyday life, and does this in a very in- 
teresting way by means of stories. Instead of saying : 
V You ought to tell the truth," it tells us a num- 
ber of stories about people who told the truth and 
what happened to them. Instead of saying : ** You 
ought not to tell a lie," it tells us a number of stories 
about people who told lies and wha^ happened to 
them. In this way we learn how to apply the rules 
of conduct, and thus to understand them much better. 
When one of your professors teaches you a rule in 
arithmetic, he gives you a number of sums to be 
worked out by that rule, and that helps you to under- 
atatid it much better than if you had only the rule 
and no examples. 

Good behaviour is a more itnportant thing than 
some people think : success, happiness and prosperity 
depend on it. There is a story about Prahlada, who, 
by the mofit of his good conduct, took from Indra 
the sovereignty of the three worlds ; then Indra, dis- 
guising himself as a Brahmana, went and served 
Prahlada as his disciple, until Prahlada, pleased with 
him, offered to grant any boon he desired. Then 
Indra asked that . Prahlada would give him his 
behaviour ; and, though filled with fear as to the conse- 
quences, Prahlada gave it, bound by his word. As 
Prahlada sat brooding over what had occurred, a 
flame with a shadowy form issued from his body, and 
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when the king asked, " Who art thou ? " the- form 
answered : " I am the embodiment of thy Behaviour, 
cast ofE by thee. 1 am going away to dwell with thy 
devoted disciple the Brahmai^a.'^ And another form 
left the king^s body, and, when asked, said : *^ I am 
Righteousness; I live where Behaviour dwells/* And 
in the same way went forth Truth, Grood>Deeds, Might 
and Prosperity ; and the last-named said : " O 
Prahlada, it was by thy Behaviour that thou hadst 
reduced the three worlds to subjection. Knowing 
this, the chief of the celestials robbed thee of 
thy Behaviour, Righteousness, Truth, Good Deeds, 
Might, and myself^ O thou of great wisdom, all 
have our root verily in Behaviour." And then 
Prosperity went whither Behaviour had gone. {Shdnti 
Pa/rva, § 124.) 

Another important principle we learn from many 
stories in the Mahabhdrata is that morality is 
Relative. This means, that what is right conduct for 
one person is not always right conduct for another, 
and that duty depends on what a man is. If you are 
a boy, it is right for you to do what your teacher tells 
yon. If you are a teacher, it is right for you to tell 
others what to do. If you are a father, it is your 
duty to train your sons. If you are a son, it is your 
duty to follow your father's advice. The usefulness 
of a man depends on his knowing and doing the 
duties belonging to his place in life. To you, as boys 
in school and college, it is not of importance to know 
the duties of the head of a household. It is very 
important that you should know and do your duties 
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as students. The Mahibhdrata lays great stress 
on this relation between conduct and position. 

Further, this book gives all that is needed by 
everybody in the way of moral teaching. SomS books 
are meant only for special people. A very difficult 
book is only for a learned man ; the ignorant man 
cannot understand it. A law book is useful to a 
pleader, useless to a peasant. Some books on religion 
are only for advanced people. But this book is for 
everybody, and however little a man may know, 
there is something for him here. It can be read by 
everybody, and everybody can profit by it. If they 
read no other book, they can learn from this all they 
need in religious and moral knowledge. 

(b) Philosophy is addrassed to the Intellect, the 
reasoning and judging power in man. It deals with 
truths about God, man, the world, and the universe 
and arranges these things in an intellectual system. 
The Mahabhdrafa teaches a great philosophy, that 
which underlies all the Hindu religion. There is one 
Supreme Being, (5-od, the one Self in everybody and 
in everything. This Gtod is everywhere, in the sun, 
moon and stars, in Gods and men, in animals, vege- 
tables and minerals. There is one life in all, and that 
life is God. Therefore all creatures are one ; they 
are not really separate ; what is good for one is good 
for all ; what is good for all is good for one. Because 
of this, we should be kind to all and love all ; there 
is a common life, and we hurt it in ourselves when we 
hurt it in another. The life in the ox, in the bird, is 
your life, is yours. You should take care of it and 
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protect it as your own. Let me tell you the story 
about king IJshinara and the pigeon who sought his 
protection. The chief duty of a kin^ is to protect all 
in his kingdpm, and two of the Gods, Indra and Agni, 
wished to test IJshinara in his discharge of this duty. 
Indra took the form of a hawk^ ^g^i of a pige^n^ and 
the "pigeon, chased by the hawk, took ref uge^ML.the 
king's lap. The hawk demanded the pigeon as his 
^lawful prey, but the king refused, on the ground 
that the pigeon had sought his protection. Then the 
hawk argued that, deprived of food, he would parish, 
and that in protecting one life the king foiled to 
protect many. The kingy refusing to give up the 
pigeon, offered othec food, but all was refused, until 
at last the hawk offered to give up his claim if the 
king would give of his own flesh as much as equalled 
the weight of the pigeon. The king gladly consent- 
ed, and placed a piece of his own flesh in the balance 
against the weight of the pigeon ; but the scale rose. 
So he cut off piece after piece, and still the pigeon 
was the heavier, until at last he placed his own 
mangled figure in the scale. ■ Then the Gods revealed 
themselves, and blesi^ed the king who saved a sup- 
pliant at the cost of his own flesh. {Vcma Parva, 
^ 130, 131.) 

(c) The Mahdbhdrafa is a history, although it is 
more than a history. l%is big book in eighteen 
volumes tells a story about things that really occurred 
some five thousand years ago. Five thousand years 
ago Shri KffhQa, the Blessed Lord, put off His 
mortal body. Then began the Eali Yuga. The story 
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told in this book ends soon after He left the earth. 
That is the first thing to understand. This is not a 
fairj-tale, but a history. The mighty Ksha^triya 
caste^ the warrior caste of India^ was for the most 
part destroyed in the Great War. Her soldiers that 
kept her safe, and made an iron wall aroond her, 
were 'slain in this war, and that caste ceased to clkist 
as a powerful order, and was carried on only by 
scattered families. Its destruction opened the way 
for India's conquest and fall. 

The Kali Yuga is a time in which people lose 
belief in the Gods and their work, and become more 
and more the servants of outer things. They believe 
in the things that they can see, hear^ touch, taste or 
smell— the things your bodily senses tell you about. 
You believe in a table, because you can see and 
touch it. You believe in a house, a person, the 
objects round you, because you can see and handle 
them. But many people do not believe in things 
that they cannot see or touch, in Gods that are round 
us all the time, in the Supreme Self whose Life is 
our life. Most people here are half-way. They will 
not ' say they do not believe in the Gods, but their 
lives show that they do not believe in them. The 
things that are done by the Gods every day among 
us are not seen as their work. You talk of Nature, 
of the sun rising, the moon shining, the water run- 
ning, the fire burning. These things are matters of 
course. But in every one of them a God is at work. 
When the fire burns— on the hearth, in the jungle— 
a God is at work, and the fire is his way of showing 
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himself. The fire i^ not a mere chemical thing, but 
it is tfce way the God Agni has of showing himself 
down here. In other worlds he shows himself in 
other ways, but here as fire. When the wat^r of 
Ganga rises, a Goddess is there ; in Svarga she shows 
herself, differently,- but here a^ a rushing stream. If 
you cannot believe this, the Mahdhhdrata will 
always puzzle you ; for it relates things as they really 
happened, instead of in the way in which they look 
to our eyes. Instead of saying the fire burned the 
forest of Khandaya, it says Agni burned it. It talks 
always of what the Gods are doing, and people who 
do not believe in the Gods think that that is a fanci- 
ful way of putting things. Few people believe that 
such things happen now, and yet they do happen as 
much as ever they did. In other ages the God would 
often show himself at work and let people see him. 
Now the Gods hide themselves, because the people have 
become materialistic and do not care for them. Now 
and then a person who is pure and loving sees them as 
in the old days, and such a person believes in a book 
like this, and its stories do not seem strange to him. 

Men now often speak of the invisible side of 
Nature as ^' supernatural '\ That is a mistake. The 
greater part of Nature is made up of the worlds and 
the beings that are invisible to our physical senses, 
but who move this lower world. 

In the old days the Gods taught men, s6metimes 
directly, sometimes through great men called Sages, 
or 99his. Mantras — that is, a word, or a sentence, of 
which the sound has power in the invisible worlds — were 
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given to men to use, and great effects were produced 
by these mantras. Men were taught how to tBink, so 
that their thought had power. We read how a man 
thought of a God, and the God appeared. How he 
thought of a weapon, and the weapon came to him. 
Thought has the same power now, and scientific men 
are beginning to make experiments with it. Every one 
could not use it in the old days, to call a God, or a wea- 
pon^ but only great men could use at, who had been 
taught by the Gods. Nowadays some Yogis can use 
thought in this way, for the Gods have not changed, 
nor have they changed their laws ; it is only men 
who have grown weak, because they are unbelieving. 

Th e Gods guide the world . As a coachman guides 
hisnorses, so the Gods guide the world. As you might 
sit in a carriage and pull the reins this way and 
that, the horses obediently moving the carriage, so 
the Gods sit over the world and pull the forces one 
way or the other, and then the world is mpved. They 
are always trying to drive the world the best way. 
The world is making a long journey, and there are 
many side-roads off the main track. We call the 
main, t rack " evolution/ ^ the way o f the world fro m 

le beginning to the end of it. If you go from here 
(JtSenares) to Allahabad, you pass many side-roads, 
but going along the trunk road you. reach Allahabad 
in the shortest time. The Gods drive the world' 
along the trunk road, evolution, but men often want 
to turn down sid^-roads that look pleasant. But the 
Gods have dug ditches and put up signposts along 
the main road,* and, when men wilfully try to leave 
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it, they fall into the ditches and knock up against 
the posts, and then we say they are suffering pain 
and trouble. But these- pains and troubles are the very 
best things that can happen to them, for if the Gods 
had not made the wrong ways full of pain, men would 
wander away and lose themselves. . 

Sometimes a whole nation goes wrong.. Then the 
Gods pl ace in its way a great war, or a famine, or a 
plagued The nation is going wrong aiid must be 
driven right, or has gone wrong and must suffer, so 
as not to go wrong again. And the Great War, the 
story of which we are going to study, w as brough t 
about by the Gcods, because it was necessary for tEe 
evolution of the .nation^ We ,see many men t^nd 
TcnMald killed in a war, and say : " How terrible ! how 
shocking." But men and animals are only killed_ 
when the bodies they are in are of no more use : when 
a man Qannot do any more in a partil3ular body, tKe 
Gods strike It away, so that the man may have a~ 
' better one. We call this ^'death". The body is like 
a coat th at we wear, and when we outgrow it, it is 
torn up . Instead of regarding a God as cruel when 
he "strikes away a body, you should think of him as 
kind, setting the man free to grow. Many of the 
men who were killed in* this dreat War went from 
their bodies to sit in Svarga with the Gods. 

The work of the Gods is to carry out the law of 
the Supreme Lord, or Ishwara, who is manifested to 
us as a Trinity — Mahadeva, Vifhi^u and Brahma. 
This law is that the univerae shall evolve into an 
image of God ; and the Godd work for th^t end, and 
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not for furthering separate, personal aims. This 
makes their duties different from the d uties of m». 
They have to teat people ; so they put difficulties and 
temptations and trials in their way^ in order that 
men may grow strong, and learn wisdom and, gain 
virtue. In this work they must often do things that 
men ought not to do, and they are not examples 
for men in conduct, any more than a king, or judge, 
or magistrate, in punishing a man who has committed 
a crime, is an example that you are to follow. If a man 
steals your shoes, the magistrate puts him in prison 
for breaking the law, though he has stolen nothing 
from the magistrate and the magistrate is not angry. 
But if you, from whom he has stolen the shoes, get 
angry and lock him up and keep him as a prisoner, 
you would be doing wrong. When you are older you 
will learn that all things th at are wrong are wrong 
because the y are done from what is calle d "a personal 
mo tive*' — that is, from thinking and actinpc' in your ^ 
fwyn way f^ plfta.< ^ft ynnp^^lf instead ofj oingthe wiU 
ofGod, 

We also learn from the Mahabhdrata that when 
a nation goe s....4yrong, it suffers, this is What we call 
"¥ moral law, and this law is worked out by the Gods, 
-if India l3 to become rich, strong and free,<&S she— 
once was, it can only be by Indians becoming pure and 
religious and good. There i s no other way. For the 
ftodfi rnlft fe|jft world j?ft^*^ ^-^^^y ^Q^lr<^ nft ^onatgr eaf* 
ness the reward of doing rightp because that is th e 
law! If people do wrong, the great nation becomes 
small, and Hhe small nation that does right grOWU great. 
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When the time comes for a vast ohange in the life 
of a nation-— as it came in India five thousand years 
ago — great men are bom into that nation. Some of 
these men are great in goodness, some are great in 
evil — strong, bad men. These men are borii because 
they are wanted in the nation, and they are men who 
have prepared themselves in past lives for important 
work. These great men, good and bad, are not here 
for the first time. In former lives the good ones had 
grown good and strong, till they were fit to be born 
at a critical time to work with the Qods. Others, 
the bad ones, had been selfish, cruel, revengeful, and 
they had fitted themselves to resist the good law of 
evolution, and by their resistance to bring on troubles 
that would teach the nation it was going wrong. 
Both the good and the bad men had made their own 
fates, one set to work with the Gods^ the other set 
to work against them. There is no favouritism on the 
part of the Gods, but suitable men ar6 guided to the 
places they have earned, and are born in them. 

We are told in the Adi Parva, the first volume, of 
the Mahdhhdrata, about the preparations that 
were made in Svarga for the Great War. The. Gods 
consulted, and decided that certain men should be 
bom as leaders ; four men were chosen, who in the 
past had filled the ofiice of king of the Gods ; the 
king of the Gods is called Indra, and these four men 
had all been Indras. The present Indra had one 
day behaved proudly, and had been condemned by 
Mah&deva to lose his power for awhile. '^ Those that 
are of disposition like thine,'' said Mahadeva, ^' never 
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obtain my grace/' And He went on to say that he 
and four other Incjras should be born as men^ and 
perform a certain task^ andT then retarn to Svarga. 
Then four of these Indras prayed that they might 
have divine fathers when they were born of women, 
and the fifth Indra said that he woald create froi^ 
himself the fifth man who was to f alfil the task. 
To this Mahadeva agreed. (A(fi Parva, § 199.) 
When the time came, the four Indras were born as 
Yndhi^hthira, and Bhima, and the twins Nakala and 
Saha()eva, the Gods Dharma (Justice), Vayu (wind), 
and the twin Ashvins being their fathers; and 
Arjuna — who had been Nara, a great IBi^hi — was bom 
as the son of the present Indra. And these were the 
five mighty warriors whose deeds we are going to 
study, and who were the conquerors in the Great War. 

And as a new age was to begin after the war, even 
the great God Yi^h^u Himself took Avatara as Shri 
Kri^hi[ia, accompanied by Shesha, the eternal serpent, 
as His brother Balarama. (Adi Parva, § 199.) An 
Avatara is a special manifestation of the Supreme 
Being in a physical form, appearing in order to 
destroy evil when it has become so strong that it 
threatens to stop evolution. 

The Mahdbhdrata contains the story of the race » 
descended from a powerful king named Bharata. He 
was the son of Dushyanta and Shakun^la, whose 
story you mast read some day. (Shakuntald, a 
drama by Kalidasa.) Bharata means the descendants 
of Bharata, and maha means great. So our book is 
" The great story of the descendants of Bhara(a". One 
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of these descendants was named Kuru, and he waE( a 
king who was also an ascetic. He carried out many 
austere practices in a field that was named after him 
Kuruk^he^ra^ or the field of Kuru, and it was on that 
field that the great battle took place. Among the 
descendants of Kuru were three ^brothers : the blind 
king Dhrtarashtra, whose sons fought on the wrong 
si'de in the Great War ; Pai^idu, the nominal father of 
the five princes who fought on the right side ; and 
Vidura, a very wise and just man, holding high office 
in the kingdom. The story of the lives and deeds of 
these men is told in this great poem of eighteen 
volumes, or Parvas. Each Parva takes its name from 
the part of the story told in it. 

This poem was recited to a number of ascetics, 
resting themselves in the forest of Naimisha, by 
Agrashrava, the son of Lomaharshana, surnamed 
Sau^i. One pf these Rshis asked him whence he had 
come, and he ansWered that he had come from 
attending a greati sacrifice, the Snake-Sacrmce of 
king Janamejaya. There he had heard recited the 
poem called the Mahdbhdrata, and he had himself 
learned it. It was composed by a famous Sage, 
named Krshija Dvaipayana Veda Vyasa — Krshpa, 
because he was so dark ; Dvaipayana, because he was 
born on an island ; Veda Vyasa, because he had 
divided, i.e., compiled and arranged, the Vedas. The 
•9 R^his asked Sau^i to recite the poem to them, and he 

did so. That is the story which we shall begin to 
study in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II 
THE YOUTH OF THE HEROES 

We must now begin our sfcory of the Great War by 
studying some of the events recorded in the A<Ji 
Parv^, the first volume, of the Mahabharafa. We 
shall learn something about the youth of the heroes 
of the story, and something about their parents, their 
circumstances and their education. Further we shall 
see, in studying these, the working of some of the 
great principles spoken of in the Introduction. 

Bhi^hma is the greatest and most heroic figure in 
this story ; he is one of the noblest men of the Aryan 
race, a perfect example of conduct for men living in 
the world. He never falls into any of the sins into 
which most men fall ; all through his life he does the 
right thing at the right time ; he never loses his 
balance ; he is never exaggerated ; he keeps on the 
middle line of duty, neither leaning to the right nor 
to the left. He is a teacher and a counsellor : he is 
perfect as son, as guardian, as statesman. In everj^ 
part of his life he does his duty. 

Long before Bhfshma was born, there was a great 
festival among the Gods, and a king named Maha- 
bhisha, who had reached heaven by his sacrifices, 
was present at this festival. GangS, the queen of 
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rivers, was also there, and the wind blew aside her 
clothes, exposing her bosom ; the Gods bent their 
heads, so that she might not feel confused, bat not so 
king Mahabhisha. Then Brahma pronounced a curse 
on the king ; that is, He foretold the suffering which 
he had brought on himself in the future by his wrong 
thought and act. [The future results of our thoaghts 
and acts are called our " karma," and a " curse " 
from a God or a Rshi is a foretelling of this karma.] 
This king having acted against modesty, Brahma 
said that he must be re-born on earth instead of 
remaining in heaven ; " Gaiiga too will be born in the 
world of men and will inflict injuries on thee. But 
when thy anger is provoked, then thou ahalt be 
freed from my curse." 

The time came for the rebirth of Mahabhisha, and 
he was born as the son of Pratipa, a very pious king. 
One day, when the latter was engaged in ascetic 
practices, the Goddess Gangd took the form of a 
lovely maiden, and, seating herself on his lap, begged 
him to marry her. King Pratipa refused, but promis- 
ed to marry her to his son.' She accepted his offer, but 
warned him that his son would not be able to judge 
whether her acts were proper or improper. The king 
then, with his wife, performed austerities (underwent 
many bodily hardships), that he might have a noble 
son, and Mahabhisha tf)ok birth as his child, being 
named Shantanu, the son of the Peaceful, because 
his father had controlled his passions. When Shan- 
^nu had grown into a youth, his father said to iim 
that a celestial maiden had once come to him, and 
2* 
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that she would seek Shan tana as her husband ; ^' when 
she comes/' said the father, " accept her as thy wife. 
And, sinless one, judge not of the propriety of 
anything she does, and ask not who she is, or whose, 
or whence, but accept her as thy wife at my com- 
mand ". Then Shantanu was crowned king by his 
father — who took to the ascetic life — ^and he feigned 
happily. One day, wandering along the banks of 
Ganga, he saw a lovely maiden, and, falling in love 
with her, begged her to become his wife. The maiden, 
who was none other than the Goddess Ganga herself, 
consent^d to marry him, but told him that he must 
never interfere with her actions: "Nor must thou 
ever a<|dress me unkindly. As long as thou shalt 
behave kindly, I prpmise to live with thee. But I 
shall certainly leave thee the moment thou interferest 
with me, or speakest to me an unkind word." The 
king answered : " Be it so," and they were married, 
and lived very happily together. Presently a child 
was born, and the queen took the child and threw it 
into the river, saying : " This is for thy good." The 
same thing happened with the second child, and with 
the third and fourth, up to the seventh. And the 
poor king grew very troubled and unhappy. He 
" could not approve of such conduct," says the story- 
teller. " But he said not a word, lest his wife should 
leave him. But when the eighth child was born, and 
his wife, as before, was about to throw it smilingly 
into the river, the king, with a sorrowful counten- 
ance, and desirous of saving it from destruction^ 
addressed her and said : " Slay it not I who art 
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thou and whose? why dost fehou slay thioe own 
children ? Murderess of thy sons, the load of thy sins 
is great/^ 

Poor king ShSn^anu 1 the trial was a very severe 
one, and he forgot his father's command. His wife 
answered : ^' I shall not slay this child of thine. But 
according to our agreement, the period of my stay ' 
with thee is at an end. I am Grahga, the daughter 
of Jahnu." Then she explained to him that the 
eight Yasus, celestial beings, had, a long time before, 
stolen away from a great Ijl^hi the cow of plenty, 
Nandini, one of them, named Dyau, being the actual 
thief. The l^^hi was very displeased, and declared 
that the Yasus should be born upon earth, as the 
result of their sin. They begged his pardon very 
humbly, so the ^^hi said that they should be set 
free again from human life within a year of their 
births, with the exception of Dyau, who, " for his sin- 
ful act, shall have to dwell on earth for a long time ". 
Then the Yasus went to Qanga, and begged her, 
when she became a woman, to let them be born as 
her children, praying her to throw them into the 
water as soon as they were born, and thus to free 
them from the physical body of punishment. " I did 
as they desired," concluded the Ooddess, '* in order 
to free them from their earthly life. And, best of 
king^, because of the ^§hi's curse, this one only, 
Pyau himself, is to live for some time on earth." 
Then the Gk>ddess disappeared, taking with her the 
eighth child, the Yasu Dyau, afterwards named Deva- 
vrata. [§ 96-99.] 
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People are often very much afraid of dying. Bafc 
you see when a God is born here, he feels aa if he 
were pub into prison, and looks on death as a friend 
who opens the gate of the prison. Down here we 
rejoice when a child is born, and we weep when a 
person dies, lb is as if people made a festival when a 
friend is put into jail> and wept when he is set free. 
In every death, it is a God who sets free the soul, just 
as Ganga set free the Vasus. Only this story shows 
us the Gods at work, so that we may learn to see their 
kind 'hands in all the things that make us sorry 
because we do not understand. 

Ganga took away her son as we have seen, but 
when he had grown to be a youth, she brought him 
to his father, trained in knowledge and the use of 
arms ; and in " all branches of learning,' spiritual and 
worldly, his skill was very great. His strength and 
energy w6re extraordinary ". And his filial piety was 
as great as his knowledge. This he showed in a very 
striking way. One day his father was wandering on 
the banks of the Yamuna, and saw a^ lovely girl whom 
he desired to make his wife. She was only a fisher- 
man's daughter, but the fisherman would nob give her 
to the king unless he would promise that the son 
born of her should inherit the throne. This the king 
would not do, as he would not pat aside the son he 
already had, and he returned home very sad. Deva- 
vrata lovingly enquired the reason for his father's 
grief, and as his father would not tell him, he went 
for advice to an old minister, devoted to the king. 
This minister told him about the fisherman^s daughter, 
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and Pevavra^a went, with a noble escort of warrior 
chiefs, to ask the fisherman to give his daughter as 
wife to the king. The fisherman said that he could 
not give the maiden Satyavatl to the king, because 
the king had a son who would be the rival of any son 
of Satyavati. Then Pevavrata said before all the chiefs : 
" Listen to ray vow. I will do all you wish. The son 
that may be l^rn of this maiden shall be our king." 
Thus he threw away the crown^ that he might gratify 
his father's wish. Still the fisherman was not content, 
but said that while he felt sure QevavT^tib would keep 
his promise, he had some doubts whether his children 
would keep it as well. Then spoke out Devavra^a : 
^' I have first relinquished my right to the throne. I 
shall now settle the question of my children. 
fisherman ! from this day I adopt the vow of Brahma- 
charya [celibacy] . Though I die sonless, I shall yet 
attain to regions of perpetual bliss in heaven.'* Then 
flowers rained down from the sky on the son who 
sacrificed himself to please his father, and divine 
voices cried out: '^This is Bhlshma I " (the Terrible), 
Yes ! this was Bhishma, beginning a stainless life of 
duty by renouncing what men hold most dear. And 
turning to the maiden, he said sweetly : ^' O mother, 
ascend this chariot and let us go home." So he 
brought her to his father, who blessed him, saying : 
'^ Death shall never come' to thee as long as thou 
desirest to live. Truly, death shall only approach thee, 
O sinless one, having first obtained thy leave." [§100.] 
King Shantanu died, leaving two sons, and 
Bhishma became their protector, placing the elder, 
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Ghitr^ngSida., on the thi^one. Chitrangada fell in battle^ 
and his yoanger brother Yichitravirya^ still a youth^ 
became king^ and it was necessary to find him a wife. 
At that time, icing's daughters were often won in 
marriage at what was called a Svayamvara, a " self- 
choice ^'. Many kings assembled and took part in 
games, feats of strength, and fights, and, out of them 
all, the princess chose as her husband €he one who was 
most successful and pleased her best. She showed 
her choice by throwing a garland of flowers round 
the neck of the chosen. Vichitravirya, being only 
a youth, could not enter into such a contest, so- 
fihishma, who was ruling the kingdom under the 
queenmother, went in his stead. There were three 
princesses, sisters, and Bhishma quietly took them up 
on his chariot, and, addressing all the kings, reminded 
them of the custom that a maiden, at a Svayamvara,. 
might be carried off by force, the captor fighting all 
his rivals for her possession. " Ye monarchs ! I 
bear away these maidens by force. Strive ye, to the 
best of your might, to vanquish me or be vanquish- 
ed ! '* A great fight followed, in which Bhishma, 
* single-handed, fought all the assembled kings and 
Carrie^ off the nfaidens in triumph, bringing " the 
daughters of the king of Kashi unto the Kurus as ' 
tenderly as if they were his daughters-in-law, or 
younger sisters, or daughters." . The eldest princess, 
however, told him that in her heart she had chosen 
a|iother king as her husband, and he yielded to heir 
wish, marrying the two other sisters^ Ambika and 
Ambalika, to his young brother. The youth, however^ 
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died, leaving no children, and that greatest of mis- 
fortunes to a kingly race, the extinction of the 
family, threatened the line of Shan^ana. [ § 102.] 

Satyavatf, broken-hearted, implored Bhifhma to 
take the throne and to marry the widowed princesses. 
Friends and relatives begged him to do as the qaeen 
wished, and again throne and family joys were placed 
within his reach. Only his vow stood between him 
and the crown with wedded happiness. Only his vow f 
But to Bhifhma trath was more than anything the 
world could give. Bead hie answer, all Hindu boys, 
that you may understand what kind of men once 
made India great. " U mother ! what thou sayest is 
certainly sanctioned by virtue. But thou knowest 
what my vow is in the matter of begetting children. 
Thou^ kn6west also all that happened in connection 
with thy dower. O Satyava^i ! I repeat the pledge 
I once gave. I would renounce the three worlds, the 
empire of heaven* br anything that may be greater 
than that, but truth I will never renounce. ESarth 
may renounce its scent, water may renounce its mois- 
ture, light may renounce its power of showing forms, 
the air may renounce its perceptibility to touch, the 
sun may renounce his glory, fire his heat, the moon 
his cool rays, space its capacity to generate sqund, the 
slayer of Vitra his prowess, the God of justice his 
impartiality^, but I renounce not truth I ^' 

The weeping Sa(yavati still urged her plea, but 
Bhifhma could not be moved. " Queen I take not 
thine eyes from virtue. Oh ! destroy us not. Breach 
of truth in a Kfhattriya is never applauded in our 
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religions books. I shall soon teU thee, O Queen^ 
what is the established Kahattriya usage to which 
recourse may be had to prevent Shautanu's line from 
becoming extinct upon earth. Hearing meAreflect on 
what should be done, consulting learned priests and 
those that are acquainted with practices allowable in 
times of emergency and distress, forgetting not at 
the same time what is the ordinary course of social 
conduct." [ § 103. ] • 

Bhishma then advised that some gireat R^hi 
should be asked to be the father of children who, 
being borne by the two widows, would be regarded as 
the sons of the dead man. Sa^yavati told him that 
there was a Ijl^hi, who had been born of her with 
Parashara as his father, and who, having been a 
mighty ascetic in the past, had gone away wi(h his 
father immediately after his rebirth. This was 
Krfhpa Dvaipayana Vyasa. He had promised his 
mother that he would come to her if she thought 
of him when she was in a difficulty. " I will now 
recollect him, if thou, O , Bhishma of mighty 
arms, so desirest." She then thought of the Rshi, 
and, on his coming, the difficulty was laid before 
him and his help was asked. He consented, and 
even gave up the year of purifi'cation that he at first 
imposed on the- princesses, saying : " If I am to give 
unto my brother children so unseasonably, then let 
the ladies bear my ugliness. That of itself shall, in 
their case, be the austerest of penances.'^ With great 
difficulty Satyavati won her daughters-in-law to con- 
sent^ for the sake oE the family, to receive the great 
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Rshi. But the elder princess^ *' seeing his dark 
visage, his matted looks of copper hue, his blazing 
eyes, his grim beard, closed her eyes in fear, '* and 
would not open them while he w^s there. Hence she 
drew to her, for her son, a soul whose karma it was 
^» to live in a blind body, and Vyasa foretold that her 

son would be blind. This child was Dhrfarashtra, 
who became the blind king of the Kurus. The 
second princess, Ambalika, " beholding the Elshi, be- 
came pale with fear " ; hence her son, born with a 
pale complexion, was named Paijdu, the Pale ; he was 

the father of the famous Pandavas, the five heroic 

I 

brothers who were the conquerors in the Great War, 
A third child was desired by the queen, but Ambika 
refused to do her mother-in-law's bidding, and sent 
her maid, a Shudra woman, to the R?hi instead ; she, 
thinking of his spiritual greatness instead of his ugly 
body, behaved to him with deep respect and sweet- 
ness, and the Rshi blessed her, and the God of Justice 
was born to her as a son, and was named Vidura. 
These were the three brothers, phrfarashtra, Pa^du 
and Vidura, who played so prominent a part in the 
Great War — ^two of them being the fathers of the 
^ ♦ opposed princes, and Vidura, the third, the wise 

councillor of the blind king. [ §§ 104-106. ] 

fihishma took charge of the three boys and 
brought them up as if they were his own children. 
"And the children, having passed through the 
usual rites of their order, devoted themselves to 
vows and study. And they grew up into fine youths, 
skilled in the Vedas and in all athletic sports. And 
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they became well skilled in exercises of the bow, ia 
horsemanship, in encounters with the mace, sword 
and shield, in the management of elephants in battle, 
and the science of morality. Well read in history 
and the Put*aQas and various branches of learning, 
and acquainted with the truths of the Yedas and their 
branches, the knowledge they acquired was versatile 
and deep." You see that, in those days, a boy was 
taught to be religious and moral at the same time 
that he was trained to be athletic and skilful. [§109. ] 

P^pdu was made king, as the eldest brother, Dbp- 
(arashtra, was blind. By the advice of Bhi^hma, 
Dhrtarashtra was married to Gandharl, the^aughter 
of the king of Suva la, and the sister of Shakuni, who 
later brought so much trouble into the family. There 
is a pretty story told of Gandhari : when she heard 
that her future husband was blind, she bandaged her 
own eyes with a piece of cloth, wishing to share her 
husband's trouble and not to enjoy what he could 
not have. [§ 110.] Indian wives have always been 
remarkable for their devotion to their husbands. 

As the wife of Ptodu, Bhfshma desired Pritha, the 
daughter of Shura, king of the Tadavas. She was 
the sister of Yasudeva, who became the father of Shri 
Krfhpa. At her Svayamvara she chose Pandu, thus, 
fulfilling Bhishma's wish, and a little later Bhi^hma 
obtained for Papdu a second wife, Madri, th6 sister of 
Shalya, the king of Madra. When a month had 
passed after the second marriage, king Paigidu went 
oat and conquered vanous kingdoms, bringing back 
to his capital, Hastinapura, much spoil and animals 
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of all kinds. He then went to the woods for the 
chase, and lived there awhile with his two wives. 
[§§111-114.] 

One day when Pa^da was oat hunting, he com- 
mitted a very cruel act, shooting a stag that was 
coupling with its mate. This disregard of kindness 
brought on him the curse that if he sought to live as 
a husband with his wife he should immediately die. 
This sad sentence made the king very unhappy, as it 
meant that he would have to die childless. He gave 
away all his personal property and went to wander in 
the woods as an ascetic, his wives Pritha, usually 
called Eunti from the name of her adopted father, 
and Madri, following him. [§§ 118, 119.] 

Now Paodu began, after a time, to long very 
much to have sons, and he consulted Kun^i how this 
might be brought about. She told him that, as a girl, 
she had very much pleased the great l^shi Durvasa 
by her services, and he had taught her a mantra by 
which she could call on any of the Gods to give her 
children. She asked her husband if she should now use 
this mantra, and thus obtain children from the Gods. 
He ordered her to call the God of Justice, Dharma, 
and to ask him to give her a son. Thus was born 
Yudhishthira. And then Kunti called on the strong 
God of Wind, Vayu, and he gave her Bhima. Then 
she invoked the king of the Gods, Indra, and he gave 
her Arjnna. Further, at the request of Pa^du, Kunti 
taught Madri the mantra, and Madri called the twin 
Ashvins, who gave her the twins Nakula and Saha- 
4eva. Now theser are the five Pdi(^davas, or sons of 
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Paifiiduy given him by the Gods, and, as we saw in the 
Introduction, four of them had been Indras in the 
past, and were reborn with Gods for their fathers, 
while Arjuna was the great Rshi Nara, who took birth 
as the son of the present Indr^. 

One day, king Pa^du forgot his vow, and sought 
the embraces of Madri, who tried in vain to resist 
him, and as he touched her he died. The wife lay 
weeping, and was found by Kunti beside their dead 
husband. Then arose a loving quarrel between the 
two wives, each of whom longed to die with Pandu ; 
it was decided that Madri should have that privilege 
as he had died in her arms, and she yielded up her 
breath, giving her two children into the care of 
Kunti, who cherished them as if they were her own, 
making no difference between them and her three 
sons. A number of Rshis quickly came and con- 
ducted |![unti and the five boys to Hastinapur^, to 

place them under the care of Dhrtarashtra and 

jt • • • • 

Bhishma. And the funeral rites and Shraddha cere- 
monies Were there duly celebrated. [§§ 120-127.] 

Meanwhile, king ph^arashtra had a hundred sons 
and one daughter borne to him by his wife Gandhari, , 

through a special blessing bestowed on her. The i 

eldest of these, Duryodhana, had been born on the 
same day as Bhima, but his birth was surrounded by 
the worst omens. There were storms and fires, and 
vultures and jackals and other low kinds of ani^^}^ 
screamed and howled. For when m^ and Hatup^ 
are living harmoniously, nature shows sympathy ^ji^r 
the course of human affairs, and liewails the coi^iQ 
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of sorrow to the human race. \ This liew-born child 
was to be the destroyer of his family and his country, 
and nature mourned over his comings The wise 
Yidura: indeed advised that he should be ($ast off by 
his .family, but Dhrtarashtra could not find it in his 
heart to abandon his son. So he kept him to his 
sorrow and his own undoing, forgetting that he was 
a king with ^ duty to his nation, ^s well as a father. 
[§115.] 

Duryodhana was born at this time to serve the 
purposes of (rods in the great object lesson that had 
to be given to the world, having prepared himself 
for such a career by the character he had made in 
his previous lives. He was strong and very brave, 
religious in many things, and doing much of his duty 
as a prince. But he was selfish. " I want to be first, 
I want to be king, I want everything ray own way." 
These were his feelings, and he became miserable 
with jealousy when anyone did better than he. That 
was the fault which brought him to ruin. For 
Yudhishthira being older than Duryodhana, the 
succession to the throne was his, though Duryodhana 
had been brought up as heir to the crown. 

The Pandavas and the sons of Dhrtarashtra now 

- » « • • 

became companions, and the great strength of Bhima 
— exerted in childish mischief — began to make trouble. 
He would knock the others down, hold ten of them 
under water all together till they were nearly drown- 
ed, shake a tree on which some of them had climbed 
till " down came the fruits and the fruit-pluckers at 
the same time '\ And though it is 8ai4 that he 
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tormented them " in cbildishness but npi from 
malice," we cannot wonder that they did not like such 
rough play. Strong boys often make enemies by 
using their strength thoughtlessly. Duryodhana 
became very jealous of Bhima's strength and deter- 
mined to kill him. So he had built a pleasant 
summer-house on the banks of the Gahga, and invit- 
ed the Pandavas to a feast. At the feast, pretending 
to be very friendly, he gave Bhima food with his own 
hands, havring previously had the food poisoned. 
After the meal the boys played in the water, and 
Bhima, feeling the effects of the poison, lay down on 
the ground when the others went into the summer- ' 
house to rest. Duryodhana stayed behind, and, when 
Bhima became insensible, he tied round him some 
trails of creepers and threw him into the water. 
Bhima sank down till he reached the kingdom of the 
great snakes called Nagas, and they bit him severely 
with their poison -fangs. But the snake-poison 
neutralised the vegetable poison in the food, and 
Bhima recovered his senses. He burst his bonds and 
began killing the snakes, who called on their king 
Vasuki to protect them. One of the serpents had 
been an ancestor of Bhima through his mother, and 
at his request the king allowed Bhima to drink some 
of his nectar, which gave immense strength. Eight 
days afterwards Bhima returned home to his mother 
and brothers, who were very anxious about him, and 
told them what Duryodhana had done. But, by the 
advice of Vidura and Tudhishthira, no complaint was 
made against Duryodhana, even when he continued 
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to plot against Bhlma and his brothers ; yet, in spite 
of this kindness, his enmity towards the Pandavas 
continually grew. 

'^ Meanwhile, the king, beholding the Kuru princes 
passing their time in idleness and growing naughty," 
as idle boys will, placed them under a tutor, named 
Kripa, to learn the use of arms. There was living in 
the house of Kripa, just then, a Brahmana named 
Dropa, who was the husband of Kripa's sister. Dron^ 
was the son of a great sage, named Bharadv^a, and 
had had, as his fellow-student and playmate in his 
father's hermitage, the son of king Prishata, byname 
Drupada. DroQa became versed in the science of arms, 
and further obtained from the great son of Bhrigu all 
his weapons and the mysteries of controlling them. 
Leaving the son of Bhrigu, he went to his old friend 
Drupada, then king of the Panchalas, and eagerly 
addressed him as his " friend ''. Drupada, very proud ' 
of his wealth and power, answered rudely that " kings 
can never be friends " with poor men, '' and one who 
is not a king can never have a king for his friend " — 
words that were to bring trouble on him later. Drona 
went away without saying anything, and going to 
Has^inapura, lived awhile with his brothet-in-law, 
Kripa ; while his mighty son, named Ashvat^hama, 
helped Kripa in teaching the princes. [§§ 128, 129, . 
131, 132.] 

One day, as the boys were playing ball, the ball 
fell into a dry well, and they could not recover it. A 
Brahmai;>a was passing by, and they cried to him to 
get it out for them. He threw in his ring after it. 
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and then, witb some blades of grass, he brought up 
the ball. He also recovered his rin^ by shooting an 
arrow into it, and recalling the arrow. The boys, 
much surprised, were eager to do him some service, 
and he sent them to tell their story to Bhishma. 
Now Bhishma had been looking for a suitable tutor for 
the young princes, and, guessing that this wonderful 
Brahmapa was no other than Dro^a, he went to Mim 
at once and brought him to the palace. Drona told his 
story, and Bhif hma begged him to take the princes as 
his pupils, rejoicing over obtaining such a tutor. 
[§ 133.] 

When the boys came to him, Dro^a told them 
that he had a purpose in his heart, and asked them to 
promise that, when they had learned the science of 
arms, they would carry it out. The rest remained 
silent, but Arjuna promised to do it, whatever it 
might be, and all through his pupilage he showed this 
ready devotion to his teacher, so that he became his 
favourite pupih One evening, when 'Arjuna was tak- 
ing his food, the wind blew out the lamp, and he 
went on '' eating in the dark, his hand, from habit, 
going to his mouth. His attention being thus called 
to the force of habit, the strong-armed son of Paijdu 
set his heart upon practising with his bow in the 
night." This energy of his much pleased his teacher. 
By observing small things, as Arjuna did, you can 
often learn what is useful. 

Many princes came to Drona, eager to become his 
pupils, and among them a prince named Ekalavya, 
son of the king of the Nishadas, a very low tribe. 
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ProQa refased to take Ekalavya as his pupil, as he 
might only teach the science of arms — which includ- 
ed the use of mantras and the control of thdaght — toi 
those who by their lives had earned the reward of ' 
being born into the higher castes. Ekalavya was 
not angry at this repulse, but t»ouching Dro^a's feet 
reverently, he went to the forest. There he made a 
clay image of Dro^a, worshipping it as his teacher^ 
and practised before it the use of arms. He gained 
great skill by his reverence for the teacher and his 
devotion to his purpose, and one day, whei^ the 
princes were in the wood, he astonished them with a 
striking proof of his mastery of the bow. The prin- 
ces related to Dro^a what they had seen, and Drona 
went with Arjuna to the wood. Ekalavya, seeing^ 
him coming, went to meet him and touched his feet, 
and then stood before him, respectfully waiting for 
his commands. Then said Drona: ".If, hero^ thou 
^rt really my pupil, give me then my fee.^' Then 
Ekalavya offered to give him anything he possessed, 
" for there is nothing that I may not give unto my 
preceptor ". " Ekalavya," answered Prona, " if thou 
art really intent, on making me a gift, I should like 
then to have the ihumb of thy right hand." " Hear- 
ing these cruel words of Pro^a, who had asked of 
him his thumb as tuition fee, Ekalavya, ever devoted 
to truth and desirous also of keeping his promise, 
with a cheerful face and an unafflicted heart, cut oflf 
without ado his thumb, and gave it unto Droigia." 

You may think it was a hard and cruel demand that 
Proi;^a made, but a very important lesson underliea 
3* 
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it. A man is born according to his past thonghts 
and* actions^ and his body is part of his karma. He 
must not forcibly snatch at advantages denied to him 
by his physical condition, bat must patiently wear 
his disabilities till he has worn them out, and the way 
opens before him. Ekalavya would not wait. He 
resolutely grasped the fruit that to him was forbid- 
den, and the body that had sinned had to pay its 
debt. But the love for his teacher with which his 
young heart was filled, his patience, his resolute will — 
all these were working for him on the higher planes, 
and assuring to him a future of success even in the 
physical world. 

One day Dro^a wished to test his pupils, so he 
placed an artificial bird in a tree and called them to 
shoot at it in turn. First Yudhishthira took up his 
bow, and, pointing out the bird, Dropa asked him : 
^* What dost thou see, O prince ? Seest thou the tree, 
myself, or thy brothers ? " Then Tudhi?hthira answer- 
^ that he saw them all. '' Stand thou apart,'' said 
ppopa. " It is not for thee to strike the aim.*' The 
same thing happened with e^ch of the princes in 
turn, until Arjuna was called. Droi^a repeated his 
question, and Arjuna replied : " Il^ee the bird only, 
but not the tree or thyself." Quietly answered 
Droija : "If thou see^t the vulture, then describe it 
to me." " I see only the head of the vultute, not its 
body," said the steadily attentive Arjuna. '^ Shoot,'' 
said Dro^a, delighted. [§ 134.] 

Close attention : There is one of the qualities we 
all want to cultivate. If you are to aim at one thing, 
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and you see five or six others at the same time, jyour 
aim will not be steady. You must fix your mind on 
tlie thfing you are going to do. If you are leartiilig 
Arithmetic, do not see what is going on outside the 
i*oom, or what the boy next you is doing ; fix your 
thought on the sum your teacher is working out on 
the black board, and see nothing else. 

At last the princes' education was finished, and 
it was decided W give a great exhibition of theiir 
skill. So all the court and the citizens came together to 
see the fbats of arms. Arjuna excelled all the others ; 
and it may interest yott to know that one of the 
sports was to shoot at a moving iron boar ; he shot 
fire arrows together from his bowstring into the 
mouth of this boar. Just as the exhibition was over 
a great noise was heard, and the crowd made way 
for a young warrior, named Kar^a, of whom we shall 
hear much as the story goes on. He also had been 
a pupil of Droija, and had always shown much jeal- 
ousy towards Arjuna. He now challenged Arjuna 
by repeating all his feats, after which the two 
advanced to meet each other in single combat. Then 
Kripa, according to rule, proclaimed the name and 
family of Arjuna, and asked for the lineage of his 
challenger that it also might be proclaimed. Kari;;ia 
turned pale, and Duryodhana hastily interposed, 
saying that if royalty were a necessary condition for 
meeting Arjuna in a duel, he would make Kar^a a 
king. Karna was then crowned king of Anga, and 
swore friendship to Duryodhana, who had given him 
a kingdom. Just then an old charioteer tottered into 
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the lists, and Karpa, going to meet hioii bowed at 
his feet^ and was addressed by him as his son. At this^ 
Bhima sprang up angrily, and mockingly addressing 
Kar^a as the son of a charioteer, declared him unfit 
to fight with the royal Arjuna. Up leapt Duryodhana 
in wrath, passionately defending his friend, but just 
then the sun went down and the meeting dispersed, 
leaving the question undecided as to the relative 
prowess of Arjuna and Karpa. Thid-question, strange- 
ly enough, was never set at rest. 

Now had the time come to pay Dro^a his fee as 
preceptor, and calling his pupils — ready to go forth 
into the world — Drooa said : " Seize Drupada, the 
king of Pafichala, in battle and bring him unto me. 
That sjiall be the most acceptable fee." Then the 
princes went forth, the Kurus and the Pa^davas, and 
fought against Drupada ; the Kurus were dispersed 
by the valour of Drupada, but Arjuna with his bro- 
thers carried all before them, and finally seized X^i'Q" 
pada himself and bore him away captive to Dropa* 
Prona then spoke to his conquered foe, and instead 
of speakiQg bitterly, his words were sweet. " Pear 
not for thy life, though it dependeth now on the will 
of thy foe. Dost thou now desire to revive thy 
friendship with me ? " Smiling, he went on : " Fear not 
for thy life, brave king. We Brahmapas are ever for- 
giving. And, bull among Kshattriyas, nay affection 
and love for thee have grown with my growth in 
consequence of our having sported together in child- 
hood in the hermitage. Therefore, king, I ask for 
thy friendship again. And as a boon, I give thee 
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back half thy kingdom. Thou toldest me before 
that none who was not a king could be a king^s 
friend. Therefore is it that I retain 'half thy king- 
dom. Thou art the king of all the territories lying on 
the southern side of the Bhagirathi, while I become 
king of all the territory on the north of that river. 
And, Panchala, if it pleaseth thee, know me from 
henceforth as thy friend.'- 

Thus nobly did Proi^a repay the cruel insult he 
had received. [§§ 135-140.] 



CHAPTER III 

THE PERILS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE 

PANDAVAS 

The time of youth being over, and the princes 
proved as gallant warriors, Dhrfarashtra proclaimed 
Yudhishthira, the eldest brother, the heir to the 
crown. He thus installed him, it is written, " on ac- 
count of his firmness, fortitude, patience, benevolence, 
frankness and unswerving honesty of heart. And 
within a short time Yudhi§hthira, the son of Kun^i, 
by his good behaviour, manners, and close application 
to business, overshadowed the deeds of his father.'* 
The other brothers devoted themselves to conquest, 
and extended the limits of the kingdom, but unfor- 
tunately their success made king Dhitarashtra very 
jealous of them, and " his sentiments towards the 
Pai^davas became suddenly poisoned, and from that 
day the monarch became so anxious that he could 
not sleep ". [§ 141.] The sons of Pa^du were growing 
so rich, the people loved and praised them so much, 
and the four younger were so devoted to their eldest 
brother, that the blind king felt that he and his 
children were thrown quite into th^ shade. So he 
called one of his ministers, Kanika, and asked him 
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what he should do> and Kanika replied with a clever 
but cruel story. There was once a jackal who lived 
in a wood with four friends — a tiger, a wolf, a mouse 
and a mongoose. One dlay^^in order to catch a strongs 
swift deer, the jackal advised that the ^ouse should 
nibble his feet while he was sleeping, and the tiger 
should pounce on him when he could not run. This 
was done, and the jackal offered to watch the deer 
while the others bathed. The tiger came back first, 
and the jackal told him that the mouse boasted he 
had slain the deer and that the tiger owed him his 
dinner. Then the pride of the tiger was roused, and 
he went away to get his own dinner. Next came the 
monse^ and the jackal frighiened him away by telling 
him the mongoose would eat him. The wolf fled 
on hearing that the tiger was angry with him, 
aitd the mongoose retreated when the jackal told 
him that he had fought with and conquered the 
other three. Then the jackal happily feasted on 
the deer. 80, said Kanika^ shpuld kings conquer 
their foes, one by one, by arts that touched a weak 
spot. [§ li2.] 

Now Duryodhana became much distressed by hear- 
ing the people praise Yudhishthira and desire hitti 
as their king ; and he went to his father and com- 
plained that the crown would certainly pass to Pa^du'8 
line unless he took steps to prevent it. *' Send them 
away," ' he begged his father ; " banish, by some 
gentle means, the Pa^davas to the town of YaranS- 
vmt%A, O king. When the sovereignty shall have 
been vested in me, then, Bharata, may Kunfl with 
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her children oome back from that place." The king 
could find no cause o^quarrel against the P^Qdavas, 
#0, pretending to wish to please them^ he told them 
that they might go, if ^ey liked, to see a religions 
featiyal in honour of Shiva that was being held tbt 
Vftranilvarta. They agreed, not wishing to go, but 
fearing to refuse. And now prince Duryodhana, with 
Karpa, (>ushasana and Shakuni, made up a fiendish 
plot, and' bribed a man named Purochana to build a 
palace at Varanavarta, making it of hemp, resin, lac, 
and other inflammable materials, purposing to set it 
on fire when the princes were settled there, so that 
they might be burned to death. 

The people of Hastinapura surrounded the princes 
on their departure in much distress, complaining that 
they should be sent away; but Yudhi§hthira*bade 
them remember that : ** The king is our father, worthy 
of regard, our spiritual guide and our superior. To 
achieve with uns.uspicious hearts whatever he biddeth 
is, indeed, our duty.'' He bade them go home quietly, 
and, as they went, Yidura spoke to him in the 
Mlechchha tongue — so that no one might tinderstand 
—warning him against weapons not made of steel, 
and saying t];iat a man might be safe from fire by 
making his house like that of the jackal (with mtoy 
roads out), and might learn the way about by wander- 
ing. Yndhi^hthira understood, and when Purochana 
invited him to the costly house he had built, he 
accepted the invitation, but went out hunting daily 
that he might learn all the forest paths, and had a 
subterranean way secretly dug by a miner, sent by 
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Vidura, from th« chamber where he slept with his 
brothers to the forest outside. 

For a year the princes lived in the house of lac, ^ 
nntil Purochana thought the time had come for set- 
ting it on fire. But Bhima was beforehand with him. 
Kun(i had been feeding a number of Brahmai^as one 
night; among these came a Nishada woman with h^r 
five sons, who, becoming intoxicated, remained when 
the rest went home. Of this Bhima knew nothing ; 
^ lie only knew that Purochana was there. He set the 
house on fire in several places, and then he, his 
brothers and his mother ran out through the under- 
ground way to the forest. There they were met by a 
messenger from the good Vidura, who had a boat 
ready to carry them over the river Granga, and, oross- 
ing the stream, they went southwards. Meanwhile 
the blazing house drew the people together, and they 
found the remains of Purochana and of a woman 
with five youths, and gathering these latter up, as 
the remains of the Pai^davas and their motlher, they 
carried them, weeping, to phr^arashtra. Then the 
blind king and all the citizens wept and lamented, 
but^" Vidura did not weep much because he knew 
theti^uthX [§§ 143-152.] 

The Pa^davas were now fugitives, homeless 
wanderers, living in wild forests amid many hardships. 
It broke their hearts to see their mother sleeping on 
' the bare ground, exposed to the weather, she on 
whom no wind had blown too roughly. Bhima 
^rried them all on his strong shoulders, and fought 
for tbetn, and watched them while they slept. One 
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night » Bakshasa, a giant, smelling human beings 
near, sent his sister to kill them and bring them to 
him for food ; but she, seeing Bhima look so splendid 
and strong as he watohed over his sleeping mother 
and brothers, fell in loye with him instead of tr jing 
to murder him. As she was telling Bhima of his 
danger, the Bakshasa, Hidlmva, came hurrying up 
very angry, crying that he would kill his sister with 
her new friends. " Stop, stop," said Bhima, smiling 
at him ; '^ do not awaken these people sleeping so 
comfortably^'; but he was himself quite ready for a 
*fight. So up he jumped as the giant ran at him, and, 
pulling him away to a distance so as not to awaken 
the sleepers, he began wrestling with him. That was 
indeed, a jBght : they pulled up trees and rocks and 
fought with them, and struggled up and do^n, till 
the brothers woke and called on Bhima to finish the 
fight, and he tossed the great body of the B&kshasa 
up in the air, and, dashing it on the ground, broke 
his back, bending him double^ Many such a fight 
was this strong Bhima to wage, to clear the world of 
mighty aind evil beings who made life impossible for 
quiet harmless folk. When there are many bad and 
powerful people oppressing the poor and the helpless, 
the Gods use a strong man like Bhima to sweep off 
the earth those who make it unfit to live in. It was 
Bhima's duty to fight hard against oppressors, and 
his great strength was meant to be used in defence 
of the weak. 

. After her brother^s death, the Bakshasi, making 
betself into a beautiful woman, Irred with Bhima aci 
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bi« wife, and they had a giant son named Ghatot- 
kacha^ who was very useful later on to the Paijdavas. 
Meanwhile the brothers lived by hunting, till they 
met Vyasa, who told them to remain, awaiting his 
return, in the house of a Brahma^a to whom he 
brought them. Then they used to beg for food as 
ascetics, and Kunti would divide among them what 
they collected as alms, giving half to Bhima, and 
sharing the second Half among the four brothers and 
herself. One day, when the brothers except Bhima, 
were out, Kunti found the Brahmana weeping with 
his wife and his two children, and heard him lament- 
ing that he or one of his dear ones must perish. Then 
the wife said that she was quite willing to die, and 
that her husband must sacrifice her for the good of all. 
And the daughter, said that she was the one to die, 
for they would have to give her away in marriage and 
loight as well give her to death. And the little son, 
too^ young to under'stand, said he would figiit the 
wicked giant with a, blade of grass. As they were 
smiling at the child> Kunti asked what was the 
matter, and learned. that to a Bakshasa was paid 
tribute consisting, of a cart-load of. rice and two 
buffaloei? and the human being who took hifn the food- 
The ho^seholders paid this tribute in turn, and the 
turn of this BrSLhn^a^a had come ; he and his family 
were disputing who should take the food, and each 
wanted to be the victim and to bave the others* Then 
Kunti said cheerfully that one of her sons would take 
the food, and when the Brahmana said that he would 
never be so wicked as to send a guest to bis death, 
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she ansvfered that Brahma^as mast alwvkys be pro- 
tected, and that her son was strong and would be in 
no danger. Then she called Bhima, who gladly 
undertook the task of saving their kind host. When 
Yudhifhthira came home and heard what had 
happened, he became very anxious and gently 
reproached his mother for sending Bhima, into 
danger ; but Kunti said it was a good deed to reward 
their host and deliver the town, and that Bhtma 
should perform this virtuous action, such being th6 
duty of the Kfhat^riya. So Bhima went off, driving 
the bullocks with the rice, and when he reached the 
place where the giant lived, feeling a little hung^ry, 
he sat down and began to eat up the rice. Out came 
the giant and gave Bhima a gre'at blow on the back, 
but Bhima smiled at him and went on with his dinner. 
Then the giant pulled up a tree and struck at him, 
but Bhima caught the tree in his left hand and con- 
tinued to eat. When Bhima had quite finished, he 
washed himself, and then turned cheerfully to fight. 
Great was the struggle, but Bhima won, and broke 
the Bakshasa's back across his knee. Then he went 
quietly back again, after telling the giant's relatives 
to give up the practice of eating men, and all the 
townsmen rejoiced that their terrible enemy was slain 
and that they could live in peace^ [§§135-166.] 

Now one day a Brahma9a came as a guest to the 
house where the Pa^davas were staying, and told the 
princes the story of Prona and Prupacla, and spoke 
of the grief that Drupada had felt when he had been 
conquered and left with only half his kingdom. He 
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yr^ always longing for a son who might conquer 
Dro^a^ and at last he performed a great sacrifice to 
obtain such a son. At the sacrifice, the priest called 
Drapada's queen to take the sanctified butter that 
she might bear a son and daughter, but she was not 
ready ; so the priest poured the butter on the fire, and 
from the flames sprang forth a boy, crowned and 
armed, and a voice cried; "This prince has been 
born for the destruction of Dro^ia/^ Then, as the 
people wondered, a lovely girl arose from the centre 
of the sacrificial platform, dark-complexioned, with 
dark «urling\hair, and again the voice cried : "This 
dark-complexioned girl will be the first of all women, 
and she will be the cause of the destruction of many 
K^ha^triyas." And these'were Dhrshtadyumna, who 
led the |army of the Pa];^davas at Kurukshetra, and 
KrshnS the beautiful, who became the wife of the 
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sons of Pai^du. Then Pro^a, knowing the future, 
took the prince and taught him the use of all wea- 
pons, as a return for the half -kingdom of which he 
had deprived his father Drupada. 

Now Vyasa came to see the princes, and bade them 
go to the capital of Drupada, king of the Panchalas. 
He told them that, in her last birth, Kri^hria, the 
daughter of Drupada, had prayed repeatedly to 
Mahadeva for a husband, and He had told her that, as 
she had five times demandedia husband of Him, five 
husbands should she have in another life. She was 
the wife appointed for the Pa^davas, and Vyasa bade 
them go to Drupada 's court. On the way, by the 
advice of a Gandharva, they visited an ascetic named 
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Phaumya, and prayed him to become their priest ; 
and he, accepting them tis his disciples, went with 
them to Pafichala. Farther on they met some Brah- 
mapas, journeying to the same place to attend the 
Svayamvara of Kr^h^a, and, joining their company, 
supported themselves by begging like Brahmanas. • 

Now Drupada— called also Yajnasena — had long 
desired that Arjuna should become the hoBbatid of 
his daughter^ and, knowing his skill as an archer, he 
had made a great bow that he thought no one else 
could bend, and set up a mark high in the sky, pro- 
claiming that he who could string the bow and hit 
the mark should marry his daughter. Great was the 
crowd of kings assembled to take part in the contest, 
and among them came as onlooker with His brother 
Valadeva, or Balarama, Shri Krshna, looking with 
eyes of love on Arjuna and his brothers, for the first 
time seeing in this birth His ancient friend. 

Soon the struggle began, and prince after prince 
took up the great bow and failed to string it, while 
Kr^hpa looked on with shining eyes, seeking her 
future lord. In all that great assembly none was 
fouiid to bend the bow, till Kari^a sprang forward and 
seizing the bow, bent and strung it and fitted an 
arrow to the string. But as the sons of Pandu thought 
themselves lost, Kr^h^a's clear voice rang bell-like 
over the crowd : " I will not choose a Su^a for my 
lord," and Kar9a cast awas.the bow and went. Then 
Arjuna stepped forward, looking like a Brahmaija, a 
stripling still though grandly formed and tall, and he 
lifted the bow lightly jwid strung it without an effort. 
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and, drawing it, sent the five arrows swiftly to the 
mark. Jhen flowers fell fron> the sky, and mnsicians 
and bards broke into music, and Kr8ho&, royally 
garbed and smiling, with flowers and water in a 
golden dish, approached Arjnna, and threw on him a 
white robe and a garland of sweet blossoms, thus 
showing that she chose him as her husband. Then 
he turned to leave the field, and she followed him 
meekly, who had won her and whom her heart approv- 
ed. But there arose a great uproar among the kings, 
who cried : " This maiden is a Kfhattriya and must 
not be given to a Brahmana ! " and they crowded 
t<^ether to take her from Arjuna by force. Then » 
Arjuna picked up the great bow, atid Bhima tore u|r 
a tree as weapon, and together the two brothers faced 
the rushing kings. Shalya was there and Duryo- 
dhana and Karpa, and all men wondered when they 
saw the two apparent Brahmai^as hold their own 
against these warriors. And at last Shri Itrshi^a 
interposed and reminded the monarchs that Krsh^a 
had been fairly won, and they left off fighting, and 
the brothers departed home to their mother. 

As they came in, Kunti was in the inner room, 
and they called out to her in play that they had 
brought home the day's alms ; she answered : " Enjoy 
it, all of you,^' and then, seeing Krshna, she exclaim- 
ed : " Oh ! what have I said ? " Yudhishthira had come 
back early, and the mother appealed to him to decide 
how she could avoid having uttered an untruth, and 
yet Kr^h^a be without sin. Arjuna had won her, let 
him marry her, said Yudhishthira. But Arjumi 
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aosw^ed that he <^uld not righteously marry before 
his two elder brother^. Then Yudhi^hthira remem- 
bered . Yyasa^p strange prophecy, and said : " The 
auspicious Draupadi shall be the common wife of all/' 
Just then in came Shri Krsh^a^ who said, touching the 
feet of His elder^, Yu^hifhthira :, " I am Krsh^a I " 
and they greeted each other joyfully, but soon part- 
ed, lest attention should be drawn tovthe sons of 
P^^du. Then when they had eaten, they lay down to 
sleep, the brothers lying side by side, their mother 
along their heads and Kr^hpa at their feet^ and ere 
they slept they talked of weapons and battles as 
warriors would. Now JKrshn^'s brother, anxious, 
about his sister's fate, had crept into the little house 
nnseen, and overheard the conversation, and, hasten*- 
ing back to his father he told him that the youths, 
were no Brahma^as, nor were they Vaishyas nor 
Shudras, for their talk was th^t of warriors, and they 
were Kfee the sons of Pan^du. 

Then was Prupa4a glad exceedingly, and sent his 
priest to find out who these youths were ; but 
Yndhi§hthira would only say that K|*fhQa had been 
fairly won, and that the king must not grieve that 
the princess should belong to the hero who had 
* fulfilled the conditions he had himself laid down. 
Meanwhile the king prepared a feast, and gathered 
many things suitable to each of the four orders ; and 
when the princes, after dining, turned to the weapons 
with eager interest, he was glad^ hoping that they 
were K§hattriyas. At last he asked who they werej 
and Yudhifhthira said that they were the. sons of 
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• Papda^ and bold theo delighted king of their escape 
'and later adventures. 

Then came the question of Krsh^a's marriage, and 
Drupada said that she might marry any one of the 
five brothers; but Yudhi^hthira said that his 
mother had ordered that Krsh^a should be theif 
common wife : " we ever enjoy equally a jewel we may 
obtain." But, protested Drupada, how may a wonlan 
have five husbands ? " O son of Kunti, pure as thou 
art and acquainted with the rules of morality, it be» 
hbveth thee^ not to commit an act that is sinful, and 
opposed both to usage and the Vedas." " My tongue,'* 
said Yudhishthira, " never uttered an untruth." My 
heart also never turneth to that which is sinful. My 
mother commandeth so, and my heart also approveth 
of it." But king Drupada could not agree, and dis- 
cussion arose, during which Vyasa arrived, and appeal 
was made to him. He took Drupada apart and told 
him that the five sons of P&pdu were four Indras of 
the past and the son of the present In^ra, and he 
showed him in a vision the divine forms of the bro* 
thers ; then he explained that Krsh^S was the Goddess 
Shri, born as a woman in order that she might be the 
wife of t]iese Indras, and that in her last birth 
Mahadeva had decreed that she should thus have five 
husbands, because she had urgently asked five times 
over for a husband. On this Drupada yielded, and 
the princess KrshigiS was married to the five sons of 
Pandu. [ §§ 167-200.] 

The Pandavas now began to regain prosperity, 
Shr! Krfhna sending them vast stores of wealth, bat 
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Ppryodbana :and'^ firiendSi-bearitig^of tkeu Qida{i^j 
began fresh plots against them. Kar^aadrmd^^^ett^ 
war ere y^t .the> Paodayaa had :graMrn xatron^jiibut 
Bikf^hma detelared that ba*^(K>ald jMlver appisohr^jO^II 
qaarrel with them> aod^-tJuati half ilhe kingdom oughfi 
%o be ^iven .over to tbeo^. '^ A goo^.i^antje^'* saidi fa% 
'^ist indeiedi thesoujrqe/ol.qKie's'gtveag^h. . ^.. .wQ^Mrei 
lorlittnate that the Paodas^a^ hi^e n^ peri$hed,; W^> 
araforiunate that Kuat^i^iUvteiith. . c , t«g#f j^moogf 
tten,: bearing of tba fate lihat oyeartook Kufc^i, th^ 
world:. doth not. regaixl Bnr/^ahiana aj9i6o.,gailty a^titf 
tegatdel^hllhee.' O^Sing, rthe^eseiiipey ]th$teCace^.Q£ 
the soma, lof ,Pa^du iwjtb )if ^.frorn, tbiat' douflagrattooit 
9,t& their ireappeaitance^ da a^mjr. w«th^tby eyillrep^iijh^ 

Kbowj.O thbu' jof Kuim'^^imQe^ thajt};^X^»ga9jbto^ 
faeib^ liver the wieldbr of;^: t^ilnd^, himself cttnli(tt 
depriveithem of theirs a^afitraVsbarei in the 4«ingp(iomw 
The fa^dairas i;toe.tvirjtaou8' alid united, .Thdf Mr» 
boiagf wrongly" "JkaptioalJi df tbieir equal shao^ in the 
kibgdiKUL I£ tbioa s sfadnldat «M>t, rightiiy, if thoa 
shonldst do mhtA, is 'agreeable to nie> if. thou shoaidsi 
seek^the. welfare of all, then gira half the kingdom 
anto them./^ Propa. spoke in the same eeouae^iEt^did 
Yidara, Eanpi hitteodj opposing ; ^aiiid finally; Ph{ta«> 
rAshtra sent Vifinra to bring, the sonftiof £atiti;h(Mnfr: 
dreat . was the joy of the people oa their ajrntal j 
?,tbe wliolo oity hetcame radiant," aoid king phita* 
rAsbtra gave them l^lf the^Kingdjom, bidding. tbMi 
reside at Ehapdavaprastha. Kb^oda^^ptastha waft 
1^ tha^'tiii^e linmBreolaimesA desert^ butithe Papd&vas 
doon'btiilt'themselves a:beanitifnl^oifyiOB Aisiie^bDato 
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with the help of Vyasa. So fair was this city thsbt 
men oompared %it with ladra's city^ and called it 
Indraprastha. » ' 

One day Narada came to see them, and talking 
with the brothers he warned them against the 
disunion that might arise from their having a common, 
wife. He advised thenji to make souie rnle as to their 
relations with her, and they agreed that when one of 
them was in Krsh^a's company, any one of the 
others that interrupted those two should go into 
the forest as an^ exile for twelve years. Now it happened 
that some robbers stole a BtahmaQa's cattle, and the 
man, lamenting his loss, cried to the Pa^davas for 
justice. Arjuna heard him and promised to redress 
the wrong, but his weapons were all in the room 
where Yudhi^hthira was sitting with Praupadi. 
What could he do ? If he did not protect the Brah- 
mai^a blame would fall on the king, tor a king in 
whose kingdom wrong went unpunished was held as 
sinful. True, if he went into the room he would 
incur the penalty of exile. " But I care not if I have 
to go to the woods and die there. Virtue is superior 
to the body, and lasteth after the body has perished.^' 
So he went into the room and spoke to Yudhishthira, 
and taking his weapons, pursued the thieves and re- 
stored his cattle to the Brahma^a. Then he returned 
to the palace, and going to Yudhii^hthira, asked his 
leave to observe his vow by retiring to the woods. 
The young king, grieved and agitated, begged him to 
remain. '* hero, well do I know the reason why 
thou didst enter my chamber, and didst what thou 
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regardest to be an act disagreeable to me. Bat there 
is no displeasure in my mind . . . f Desist from thy 
purpose. Do what I say. Thy virtue hath sustained 
no diminution. Thou hast not disregarded me.'' But 
Arjiina was not to be moved. " I hbve heard, even 
from thee, that quibbling is not permitted in the dis- 
charge of duty. I cannot waver from truth. Truth 
is my weapon." 

This regard for truth is one of the most salient 
characteristics of the Aryans, and is contiHually 
coming out in this history. The love of truth, the 
horror of falsehood — these we find in men and 
women alike, in all castes and all ranks. An Arjran 
youth cannot tell a lie without shaming his ancestors. 

So the blameless Arjuna set out on his eidle, and 
ere long, as he was bathing and performing his puj&, 
Uiupi, a water-nymph, the daughter of the king of 
the Nagas, caught him round the waist and dragged 
him to the bottom of the stream into her palace. 
Interrupted in his worship in this unceremonious way, 
Arjuna, seeing a fire burning in the palace^ quietly 
finished his devotions, and then asked the nymph 
why she had carried him off. She told him that she 
had fallen in love with him, and Arjuna yielded to 
her urgency and remlEiined with her till the following 
morning. He then went on his way, meeting with 
many adventures and visiting holy places, till he 
reached the land of Shri Krshiiia, and the Holy One 
came to see His friend. Presently they went together 
to Dvaraka, and there Arjuna saw the beautiful 
Subhadra, the sister of Shri Er^h^a. He fell deeply 
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in love with her, and Shri Kr§h^a advised him to 
emty her off by force, as this was a Kshaftriya cus- 
tom^ Arjuna sent a message tp Tudhishthira, and, 
receiving his consent, he watched his opportunity, 
and carried the maiden off in his. chariot as she was 
waiting with her attendants. These gave the alarm, 
and all the chiefs o^ the Y&davas and Yrishnis 
gathered together, hot with anger, eager to pursue 
and fight with Arjuna. But Shri Kr^h^a soothed 
them with gentle words, praising Arjuna, and coun- 
selling them to go after him and bring him back in 
friendship, for where could be found for Subhadra a 
better husband than he ? Then the chiefs did as He 
advised, and Arjuna lived in Pvarakllfor a while, and, 
when the twelve years of exile were over, he returned 
to In^raprastha, accompanied by Keshava and Bala- 
rama and many great warriors, and the Yrishnis 
brought as wedding gifts vast stores of wealth and 
animals. There, in Indraprastha, Subhadra gave birth 
to Abhimanyu, the favoui^ite of Shri Kri^hi^, whose 
life was to be so ^hort and glorious ; for he was 
Varchas, the son of the God Soma, who only allowed 
^im to leave heaven for sixteen years, to fight on 
Kuruk^hetra, and from that field " my boy of mighty 
armsshall re^appear before me ''. [§§ 201-223, 67.] 

There to Keshava and Arjuna, sporting in the 
woods, came Agni one day in the guise of a Brah- 
ma9a', asking their aid to consume the forest of 
Kh&Qdava, protected by Indra. Brahma had advised 
him to seek the help of Nara and NarSyai^ia, then on 
earth as Arjuna and Shri Krfhi^a, and he came to 
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them begging for it. Arjuna said that he had no 
proper bow nor a suflficient supply of arrows, and he 
needed a car with swift horaes, and a mighty weapon 
for Keshava. Then Agni thought of Varu\,ia, the 
'God of the waters, and, Varuija appearing in answer 
to his thought, Agni prayed him to give to A^una 
the great bow called Gaijdiva, and the inexhaustible^ 
quivers, and the ape-bannered ear of king Soma, and 
to give to Shri Krshna the discus of great fame. 
Varui^a gave these weapons as he was asked, aitd Agni 
blazed forth in the forest of' Khapdava, and when 
Indra sent clouds to pour down rain, Arjuna shower- 
ed arrows on them and dispersed them. And for 
fifteen days the forest burned' till it was destroyed, 
and only six living creatures escaped from it, one 
of whom was Maya, an Asura, who ran to Arjuna to 
protect him. 

And when all was over, Indra, pleased wjth the 
skill and courage of his son, appeared to Keshava 
and Arjuna as they were resting, and offered them a 
boon. Then Arjuna asked Indra to give him his 
celestial weapons, and Indra answered : " When the 
illustrious Maha^eva becomes pleased with thee, then, 
son of PaQdu, I will give thee all my weapons." 
And "Vasudeva [Shri Kr?hi0ia] asked that His 
friendship with Arjuna might be eternal." [§§ 224- 
236.] 

[Ekd of the Ani Pabva] 
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H%* ^/Si?f- n\Z <f. \^ ■•' ART 

*mB GATHl^RlNG OJ" I^HB STCJHM-CLCWTDS* 

Wfe' now begm the'seooiid rolume of the Ifoif^^ 
iMf'atd, the SabM Patva, takings its iiaiii6 frotii 
tt^'thVee? fatefaF assemblies, the record of wbicH 
niik^s^tiri rts cohfcents. * ' ' ' ' " 

'^ Toiiremeraber tKat iii ^&y burning of the fotest 
df^^Ehaodava, May&, a B&nava, escaiped. ^fii grkti^ 
ka^ for tlie sfttmg' of -Kb ^ife bf Arjt&a;; lie was 
eager to do sonae'^Rftfg in feturn ; Arjtiba aii'sWered 
kftidly atid coiirtfeou^y^' bifll; rifu$ed Kis^ offei^ 6t 
service, and, Oti' MS^Sprey teg the offer/ b^de hiirf db 
feomethirig for Bhtt Ktshna : VasndevaJ on reflebtiou, 
a^s^d him, '8inc6 "Tie WJttf tHe fotetiost of arti^S, to 
feiifld'^ sptenaid pali66'forTflyhipitHira; ra 
ddil^ented With delight; iHfl rettirttitig' to the cajpiWj, 
measured out a large piece of land as site f&t tli4 

iWnrnhg. p§4.]'^-'' ''—- ' '''■'■'" ''' '" - '^' ^' ■- 

^ ISHr'i Krstina jtikt ^W '^ent awiy^ h6me, and'we 
iHAf delay k nibtderit to^'tiiai^k tlie^revefeh'ce H^ ever 
i^hx^efl to His eiders^He* ^ho was God. In taking 
'fai^eifi^ell, :de madefy (yi^i^i^ce' with Hid head tb^tb^ 
«96t of*His iatherV sliSter, ^lii^ worshipped iihe Bi^H- 
tt^a^as; YudMgihtiiirsiialfA Bhfma— thetwd^lkitef ^in^ 
Sfe's^iors^.- [4"^.]' ObleifadtK^ occasion ^6 read i^^t 
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He " was engaged at His own will in washing the 
feet of the Brahraaijas ". [§ 35.] He did not show 
the modern spirit of careless disrespect, but sej) the 
example of the most dutiful reverence to those w^o, 
physically, were His superiors. 

Maya informed the Paijdavas that he had once, 
durii^g a sacrifice near lake Vindu by the Panavas, 
gathered large stores of precious stones ; in tha lake 
were also a club belonging to the king of the Panavas 
and Yai*u9a's great conch, Devadatta. He went 
thither and brought back all these treasures, giving the 
club to Bhima, the conch-shell to Arjuna, and using 
the gems for the building of a wonderful palace. It 
had golden walls, and arches on golden columns, 
and flowers of gems floating on a tank with crystal 
steps and embankments of marble set with pearls. 
And round were blossoming trees of fragrant scents, 
and tanks with swans and bther aquatic birds and 
lotuses. In fourteen months the peerless palace was 
ready, ^nd a great opening cetemony was held to 
which came kings from many countries — ^the first 
Sabha, or assembly, recorded in this volume. 
[§§3,4.] 

Hither came Narada, a great Kshi, and " behold- 
ing the learned ljt.i^hi arrive, the eldest of the Pai^da- 
vas, conversant with all rules of duty, quickly stood 
up with his younger brothers. Bending loyr with 
humility, the monarch cheerfully sal^uted the ljt.$hi^' 
with all proper forms, and then Nara4a' put questions 
to the king to see if he properly carried out his 
duties. The king, according to HindQ teaching. 
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I 

8tan48 at the head of a nation^ vested with Divine 
authority; • He has the heaviest duties and the heavi- 
est responsibilities, the most unceasing labour demand- 
ing the most incessant industry. If he be good^ all 
goes well with his people, and he is .answerable for 
the welfare and prosperity of the State. Later, we 
shall hear Bhi^hma on the duties of a kin^ ; now, 
Narada questions Yudhi^hthira. Does he divide his 
time judiciously, giving to religion, pleasure and 
profit severally their rightful share ? Doe(s he choose 
his ministers wisely and pay his troops regularly ? 
Does he support the wives and children of the men 
who have given their lives for him in battle, and 
protect his conquered foes ? Is he equally accessible 
to all, and '' can every one approach thee without 
fear as if thou wast their mother and father ? " Is his 
expenditure covered by a fourth, a third, or a half of 
his income ? Are the agriculturists contented ? " Are 
large tanks and lakes established all over thy king- 
dom at proper distances, without agriculture being in 
thy realm entirely dependent on the showers of 
heaven ? The agriculturalists in thy kingdom want 
not either seed or food ? " Does he make loans of seed 
to the tillers^ and see that honest men manage agri- 
culture, trade, cattle-rearing, and lending on interest ? 
Does he ever commit injustice from covetousness, folly 
or pride ? Are his ministers above bribery ? Does he 
see that taxes are not unjustly levied ? Does he give 
artisuis wages and materials at intervals of not more 
than four months ? Does he protect his kingdom from 
dangers^ ainl '^cherishest thou, like a father, the 
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l^lar;' afegBi*, weaknei^ of ^tnftfifd, xJt<<5)crl(»t*hatibii t-*^ 
Thten^<?Ptfdh4sitliira Wwred down^ to N^da, Worships 
phig' fets^ feet, itid piromjAiTig^to'^lfii tb«44ttt»s tM 
¥^4ri0h. ha had been ^c}aesiiibnad, and l^larada^ iberh 
de^oribed ix) 6he: assembljn Corner of that cdtesiHil 

Nw it »p^£Cred^-^6?o«iiJJhfe'^aT5eotfntJthat'Oniyibne 
]^iX>g^ HiMrisbohatidita;^ mip living in '^^ the ^palnaoe ho£ 
Ittdta, * and fadhist^bira^^uqnivad k8'f^9«'hi»ini»riitii 
tmdb arldo islced'^ferm^w^ of hiB oM^n^fatber;' iNaFadw 
tfiiflweredv ^^pHaa^ishctiimdra ba4 parfai^inad^tdxe^ 
lU^^ddya sabri&)a^ tb^s ^intAj?' the haavetti of livdraj 
atid'^!thatiPS^M&^ wished bis sonnrdHlhfshtUfrai to'coa^ 
qu^iJfhe earth and perform ithe'RiG^sttya saei'i&oepset 
ths(t ' hly ' ais'.his father^^^W'iiights^ flon'i^ mevi^/mightf 
atjjbainti ^ ta ^ the isame; plsLde.^ v /TfaUi ; bi^sage) ^2f an^dai 
bro^ht ,t€> Ycidhishthii^y ^warQin^i^bini;^^t tb^finos^ 
time^ of the diffical<He^ia^6Bdatit ah the eaoiMoe. 4^ 
i^ii^ctha pfflrfo^mer. of t^a aacH&ce^ras sidcla^ni^cliarf 
ioqperopy iand* -the teings^ < of th^^ barth wonld orty 
sabmit ! to a^ monaroh^at dn<se right tons and! ipdvrcMnii 
Yndhi^hthira , ' qhestidaed > himself and. hki oatinseU^Pd 
as td whether ha was worthy to^ p)ar£airm thiflsabrtfio^. 
Mb)ir thei^ statiB 6f ^hi&kixigdom wBsthsApiroGSof hie 
rig^tabasiaets a& king. Ilei^f^jvrasalway&^kiilditiD Us 
«ttb]eets^ working far. thelgood. of &II41 mthaut maiBhig 
aay> distti^ctionsf' ^> Thq tp^aplai dtdktd fainti^i&.]a(ii4! 
sU^trvii '^f hayings do iditdi as .leBdmy^:: ' Hbtj'f^cbeanfi|b6A 
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every one as belonging to His family," and his bro*^ 
tfaex:^ loyally aided him. " Owing to all this, the^ 
kingdom became free from disputes and fear of evemyi 
kind. And all the people became attentive to thdft^ 
respective occupations. The rains became so abulnd^ 
ant as to leave no room for desire ; and the kingdom 
grtw in prosperity. . . Indeed, during , the reign ofi 
Yadhishthira, who was ever devoted to truth, there' 
was. no extortion, no stringent realisation of arrears^ 
of rent, npiear of disease, of fire, or of death b^ 
poisoning ana incantations in the kingdom." To tlito 
good and gentle king his counsellors with one voioii 
said that he was worthy to perform the sacrifloesi^ 
He, however, still revolved the matter in his mindf. 
reckoning up his resources, not over-hasty, bt|t re- 
membering " that the wise never come to grief owJi»i^ 
to their always acting after full deliberation ". flH 
finally decided to send to Shri Kr^hpa and ask fioi? 
his advice, knowing that he ' could find no bettier 
counsellor. oJ* 

Shri Ersh^a quickly came at His friend's requ^tj 
andy when He heard of the proposed sacrifice, QBLe 
declared that one great obstacle stood in the w^i 
Yudhishthira, indeed, was worthy to perform ;tHe 
sacrifice, but he could only offer it if he were acknom*. 
ledged by all the kings as their chief, and there wai 
one king, Jarasandha of mighty power, who wouM 
never bow down to him as lord. Now Jarasandhik 
intended to offer a terrible human sacrifice, ip. wbidli 
the victims were to be one hundred in number, eaoii 
one a king. Bightyrsix kings he had conquered ai/d 
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was then holding captive ; thas only fourteen more 
were wanted to complete the tale. The man. who 
prevented Jarftsandha from accomplishing this crime, 
said Shri Kr^h^a, "will surely win blazing renown". 
So he counselled attack on JarSsandha. [ §§ 12-15.] 
It was. decided, after some discussion^ that it was 
useless to fight Jarasandha with an army — hisstrengj^h 
was too great. Better let Shri Kf^hpa go to him 
with Bhima and Arjuna; in Him was policy, in 
Bhima strength, in Arjuna prosperity. But Yudhish- 
thira objected to the danger they woulorun, till : '^ if 
thou knowest my heart, if thou hast any faith in me/' 
said 8hri Kfshna finally, " then make over to me, as 
a pledge, Bhima and Arjuna without loss of time.'' 
At this, Yu(}hi$hthira ga^^e way, respectfully saying 
that he was under His command ,* let Arjuna " follow 
Krshi^a, the foremost of the Yadavas, and Jet Bhima 
follow Arjuna. Policy and good fortune and mig^t 
will bring about success ". ^ Then the three heroes 
dressed themselves up as Snataka Brahma^as and 
set out for Magadha, the capital of Jarasandha. But 
unlike peaceful Brahma^as, they broke down, as they 
approached Magadha, the peak of a mountain wor- 
shipped by the inhabitants, entered the city by an 
improper gate, and passing through the streets, vio- 
lently seized garlands and robes wherewith to deck 
themselves. Arrived at the palace, they saw king 
Jarasandha, who quickly rose up to receive them as 
Brahma^as, but they would not accept his worship, 
Keshava asking him to see them after oiidnight. 
When the king came, he began to question his guests 
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as to their strange beliavioar. Snataka Brahma^aa 
did npt deck themselves with flowers and^sandal- 
paste, nor break down hills, nor come into a city with 
yiolence. Shri Krsh^a answered gravely that Eshaf- 
triyas and Vaishyas could observe the Snataka vow 
as well as Brahma^as, that flowers denoted pros- 
perity, that "an enemy's abode should be entered 
through a wrong gate," and that " having entered the 
foe^s abode for the accomplishment of our purpose, 
we accept not the worship offered to us ". Surprised, 
king Jarasandha demanded to know his offence, and 
Shn Krshi^a told him that it lay in his proposal to 
offer ^nman beings in sacrifice to Budra. This crime 
they were there to prevent. And declaring His name 
and those of His companions, he concluded : " O 
king of Magadha, we challenge thee ! Fight standing 
before us ! Either set free all the monarchs, or go 
thou to the abode of Yama" (the king of 'death). 
King Jaradandha accepted the challenge, and, instal- 
ling ,his son on the throne, he chose Bhima as his 
opponent. For fourteen days they wrestled, and at 
last Bhima, feeling his foe yielding, caught him in 
his terrible grip, whirled him round, and broke his 
back against his knee. Then Shri Krshna set free the 
kings, and, mounting on Jar^andha's fan^ous celestial 
oar, drove away with the brothers from the scene of 
vietery. The liberated kings and Jarasandha's son all 
accepted Yadhishthira as lord paramount, and the 
warriors returned home in triumph. [§§16-24.] 

The four younger brothers then set out with 
armies, Arjuna to the north, Bhima to the east. 



' 
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g%ha4eva to the soath^ and Nakala to the weat-^aj" 
mg all nations under tribute to Yudhii^htliira. ^ Here 
Uf, the strength of the PSgdavas. All done by the 
tovi,r brothers was done for their elder brother. All 
t(hey conquered, they conquered for him. All they 
giained, they gained for him. Eaqb returning, laden 
with wealth, they ^^ presented all that wealth to 
Yindhishthira '\ Tl^us the greefct sacrifice became pos- 
sible. [§§25-33.] 

I Jin reading the Mahdbhdrata, one is continually 
^minded of the wealth of India in ancient days, in 
tl^e; days when she put religion first and worldly 
iQatters second. As she sank down from her spiritual 
p^e-eminence, she became weak, she fell a prey to 
cpnquerors, and her vast treasures were gradually dis- 
getsed. We find gorgeous buildings with well-built 
Wills, windows covered with network of gold, in- 
t^jiriors decorated with rows of peiarls, staircases strewn 
with cpstly carpets. [§ 34.] We find among the tri- 
bute brought to king Yudhishthira not only vast 
9tp|*es of gems and golden coins, but golden jars and 
plate, ivory-handled and gem-decked swords, inlaid 
armour, c^rs splendidly adorned, fine blankets of 
Wi>ol, clothes woven from jute and from the threads 
(pf . insects, rich carpets, costly beds, gold-embroidered 
stuffs, silks, perfumes, sandalwood. Thousands of 
^Ij^phants, horses, mules, asses, are sent, decked with 
splendid housings. Everywhere there is evidence of 
artistic taste, as well as of the most. gorgeous magni- 
^pence. Nothing could show more plainly the high 
(^ilisation of ancient India, her uncounted wealth, 
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Imt abbndiditr pvospsrHy^'YiMti/the deacripUoikg at 
gv^dt oeremotiiGS tgKre^^in^^oh4^ookfi as tbjp Muhfir^ 
hheS^fm ioai :'^he BdrriSiyeufa; books of unehalleiigh 
ed i/ntiqttity;. Ih addition bo tKis^ there is evidenoe id. 
"Oridely ^^ptead ^ abaodatttte) and prospei^ity ^amoo^ tk^ 
fttOBsesr. of the pebpl^p we see. shops ranning 0¥ev 
with'goods^ bitizeBs' 'fajGMiseB gailjd^eoked for pag«4nte« 
W^^^^bjB^falesfiB^ o£<tbe Gbds are gained by piety^ 
Dev^ereoice^ .di^tifalftiesSi-^iid charity, ^therie bI\ good 
dttngfl arei{<Mnd,]iiaterial wealth among thex]a.i ^ . ? 
hi!]?o thei iakcrifice^ Msame Jcings f ram; aH quarters/Atid 
Nako^'wafiltlaent :<Ao 'Bh.s(ina|iura tio^jfoarmally ini^ite 
ffitiriiin& and t pUtarlsktraV l^bithelr ^^ eam^ ^Iso . .Yi* 
^vin^^BiHd iDre^a ^alld th^ sona ol pbr^arashtriai ^itb 
fiavQal aoS<Kripa,: .and liU the heroes w)k> play gi|0£6t 
{iarts'tnl our- iatdry^ Yu^hishtbira placed tHa,i^b4>l0 
ttoamma ^ti tiie'coinmandi<of Bhi^hosa a»d iPro^iaand 
fci8T!#lfle«», vjbegjgiag thfite xto diJrept jeyefything.f ,4JU 
ti^i^owell till the last da}^, wb#n. Yudbi^htbirat vi^4^ 
J^erfia^Mnkled. with oaoffid wAt/ftt a« eoap^ror., A« 

3Slitiia4siTlQoked round on tbe/^ait assen^Wy ^^ ^w^"*"^ 
jibajsaooaad giteUt^ Sabbav of .^bia vojjame— rbe jQuij^m.- 

b^red.wbat hef bad^h^ard of Jh^d^ti^a taking birth 
as men, atid of Narayapa Himsi^lf; blooming i^;u;^r 
natei. ai^; thJinki^g thatr Ue wpuld ^e long awpep 
*w»y the vast, oonopiwi^, he ^at, there, filled with-aiWe. 
Th^ fii^ war.ory of the pomiijg straggle waA,.iii4®©i4, 
tb»i^ ^jbtered.j B'pr Bhisfema called ipr the offering ol 
A^hjm t0 the kiia^$i e^cb in hii^tvim ajad fi)«t tojib^ 
^foii0«iQ#J^) J A^«d^ .yj^<}bi|hthij» ?i " WAofltt dpsttbow 
d^QiQtTti?^ >{QrewM>stt^fiTO^^«)^.tJtl^se,? " and. jBfeifbw^ 
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answered^ indicating Shri Kf^Ii^a : '* As the sun 
among all luminous objects^ so doth this one shine 
like the sun among all these." Then Sahadeva offer- 
ed the first Arghya to Keshava^ who duly accepted it. 
At that up sprang Sishnpala^ ^i^f» of Ghedi^ hotly 
reproaching the Pandavas and Bhi^hma as ignorant 
of duty ; this Krsh9a was not even a king, nor was 
he the eldest, ^or the guru, nor the priest ; in every 
aspect, there was a man higher than he ; why were 
the monarchs brought there to be insulted by the 
offer of worship to one who was no king? And 
Sishupala turned to leave the assembly in anger, 
followed by the kings. Then Yudhishthira ran after 
him, softly entreating him, bat Bhifhma said sternly : 
*' He that approveth not the worship offered unto 
Krshi^a, the Oldest One in the universe, deserveth 
neither soft words nor consideration." And, in words 
weighty and wise, he extolled the Holy One, there 
present in human form. Then Sah^eva challenged 
any who resented the worship offered to Shri Kr^h^a, 
Father and Guru, and Nakula said : " Those men that 
will not* worship Krsh^a, with eyes like lotus leaver, 
should be regarded as dead though moving, and 
should never be talked to on any occasion." 

Then the great assembly became agitated, and to 
Yudhishthira, anxious that his sacrifice should not 
be obstructed, Bhi^hma spoke calmly, telling him 
that the dog could not slay the lion, apd that Achyu^a 
(Shri Krshna) was '^ like a lion that is asleep ". 
Sishupala broke out again in passionate reproaches^ 
until Bhima leapt up to attack him, but was restrained 
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"by Bhishma, who recounted the story of SishupSfa, 
saying that he was destined to be slain by Shrl 
*KrshQa, who had promised his mother to pardoii 
him for one hundred offences. The war of words 
raged hotly, till Bhi^hma declared that they had 
woj'shipped Govinda, and abode by their act ; let him 
who wished for speedy death challenge the wielder 
of the discus and the mace^— for he knew that the 
time had come for Sishnpala to be slain by Shr! 
Krshi^a. Then Sishupala challenged Shri Kr^hi^a^ 
who answered softly, recounting his former offences^ 
pardoned for his mother's sake, till now the hundred 
were fulfilled. And as Sishupala again spoke angrily^ 
the Lord thought of His discus and it came to His 
hand, and, rushing at His foe, struck off his head, so 
that he fell " like a cliff struck by lightning ". With 
his fall came peace. Shri Krshipia Himself guarded 
the conclusion of the sacrifice^ and Yudhishthira was 
raised to the imperial dignity, acclaimed by all the 
kings. Then the kings departed to their own coun- 
tries, and Shri Kr^h^a to Pvaraka ; but, ere leaving, 
Vyasa told Yudhishthira of the evil times to come 
and of the destruction of the K$ha(triyas in a quarrel 
for his sake. So Yudhishthira, crowned emperor and 
prosperous, was left sad at heart, and vowed to speak 
no harsh word lest he should cause disagreement thali 
might bring on war. [§§ 34-46.] 

For a while Duryodhana remained behind with the 
Pa^davas, and, accompanied by Shakuni, examined 
the splendid palace built by Maya. And he waa 
several times dec^eived by Maya's cunning devices* 

6» 
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I 

He drew up his robe on crossing a crystal surface, 
foncying it was water, and then fell into a lake, be- 
lieving it to be crystal. He struck his head against 
a crystal door, seeing nothing in his way, and, ]guard- 
irg himself against this blunder^, fell through an open 
door, thinking it closed. And Bhima laughed Qfloud 
at his blunders, as did Arjuna and the twins, and 
even the servants, and Duryo^hana was angry^ and 
at last went away home with envy and wrath in his 
heart. Bitterly he complained to his uncle Shakuni, 
king of Gandhara, and threatened to kill himself. 
** Beholding their sovereignty over the world, their 
vast wealth and also that sacrifice, who is there like 
me that would not smart under all that ? " " The sons 
of Dhrtarashtra are decaying and the sons of Prith& 
are growing day by day." Shakuni sought to com- 
fort him, pointing out how great were his own resourc- 
es ; * if this did not satisfy him, then, while the 
Pa^davas could not be vanquished by force — they 
were too strong — none the less they might be over- 
come by guile. Then he spoke the fateful words : 
** The son of Kunti is very fond of gambling, 
although he doth not know how to play. That king, 
if asked to play, ^ ill able to refuse. I am skilful at 
dice. There is none equal to me on earth, no, not even 
in the three worlds, son of Kuru ! Therefore ask him 
to play at dice. Skilled at dice, I will win his king- 
dom* and that splendid prosperity of his for thee, O 
btdl among men. But, Duryodh^na, represent 
all this unto the king. Commanded by thy father, 
I will win without doubt the whole of Yudhi^htfaira's 
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possessions." Thus spoke the crafty Shakuni, 
moved by love for his nephew. To pirtarashtra he 
went and told him of Duryodhana's grief, and the 
blind king, sending for his eldest son, gently chid 
him for his folly. But headstrong Daryodhana, in 
answer, only poured «ut his envious feelings bitterly, 
and Shakuni proposed to play at dice with Yudhi^h- 
thira for his possessions. Dhrtarashti-a refused to 
consent without consulting Vidura, and sent for his 
younger brother, despite Duryodhana's cry that if his 
father did not yield he would kill himself, and " when 
S am dead, O king, thou wilt become h9>ppy with 
Vidura''. When Vidura came, Dhrtarashtra told 
him that he had decided to let the challenge go, and 
would send him as messenger to bring Yudhishthira ; 
but while Vidura went to Bhifhma in great sorrow, 
the blind king sent again for his eldest son, and 
begged him to give up his purpose. Duryodhana, 
however, stood obstinately against , his father's 
entreaties, describing again, with much detail, the 
wealth and glory of the Pa^davas, and bitterly recall- 
ing the blunders he had made in their wondrous 
palace. Dhitarashtra pleaded to him to cease from 
his envy : " O son, be not jealous of the PaQdavas. 
He that is jealous is always unhappy, and suffereth 
the pangs of death. . . O child, coveting others* 
possessions is exceedingly weak. He, on the other 
hand, enjoyeth happiness who is content with his 
own." Still Puryodhana pressed for his way and 
urged the match at dice, until his father yielded 
unwillingly, foreboding the evil that was coming. 
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^* The weak-minded Dhftar&shtra regardiBd fate as 
supreme and unavoidable/' forgetting that man 
creates his own destiny and that as long as he is able 
to think, , he is able to change. Vidura uttered a 
last protest: "I approve not, O king, of this 
command of thine. Do not act so. I fear this will 
bring about the destruction of our race." None the 
less being '' commanded against his will " by his 
elder brother and sovereign, Vidura set out for 
Kha^davaprastha to carry the fateful challenge. 

Arrived there, he delivered the king's message, 
inviting Tudhifhthira to repair to the newly erected 
palace of his uncle and to ^' sit for a friendly match 
at dice". At once Yucihif hthira objected that the match 
might lead to a quarrel ; what did Vidura advise f 
Vi(iura answered that " gambling is the root of misery, 
and I strove to dissuade the king from it. The king 
however, hath sent me to thee." ' Yudhishthira must 
do what was best. " O learned one," said the king, 
"I do not desire, at the command of Dhrtarashtra, 
to engage in gambling." But there came in the 
duty of the Kshattriya, never to refuse a challenge. 
" Unwilling as I am to gamble, I will not do so if the 
wicked Shakuni doth not summon me to it in the 
Sabha. If, however, he challengeth me, I will never 
refuse. For that, as settled, ip my eternal vow." 

Sadly the young king set forth, with his brothers 

and his wife, on the fatal jourtiey. Deep hidden in 

' his nature was the love of gambling, though firmly 

held in check by his self-control. The Gods so 

guided events as to burn it out of his nature, and to 
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give an objecfc-lesson for all time as to the mischief 
wrought by this vice. Arrived at Has^inapura^ they 
were royally lodged in the new Ipalace, and the third 
great Sabha, th^rt which witnessed the ruin of the 
Pandavas^ was complete. [§§ 47-58.] 

Shakuni^ the wily gamester, challenged the young 
king, who made one last protest in favour of, at least, 
fair play. But ^hakuni audaciously declared that 
he hoped to win, and mockingly bade Yudhishthira, 
" If thou art under any fear, then desist from play ^. 
Stung by the taunt, Yucjhishthira proudly answered : 
" Summoned, I do not withdraw. This is my es- 
tablished vow.'' But who could stake against him on 
equal terots ? Daryodhana staked his wealth, naming 
his uncle Shakuui as his representative in throwing 
the dice. Yudhishthira uttered a hopeless objection : 
"Gamblingforoneself by the agency of another seem- 
eth to me to be contrary to rule. Thou also, O learned 
one, wilt admit this. If however, thou art still bent 
on it, let the play begin.'' 

The great match opened, the king staking a wreath 
of pearls set in gold ; Shakuni threw and cried : " Lo, 
I have won ! " Then the king staked his wealth of 
gold, silver, minerals, and again " Lo, I have won ! " 
said Shakuni. His royal car was Yudhishthira's next 
stake ; using unfair means, Shakuni called : *' Lo, 
I have won." Then the king set his female slaves, 
and again came the answer, " Lo, I have won ! " His 
male slaves ; " Lo, I have won I " Elephants, well 
trained in war, with their mates. Still the monoto- 
nous refrain : '^ Lo, I have won I '' Battle cars with 
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trained horses and warriors. " Lo, I have won ! " 
Steeds of purest, even of celestial, breeds. *' Lo, I 
have won»! " Vehicles and draught at^imals aiid pick^ 
ed warriors. " Lo, I have won ! " Jewels of fabulous 
value. " Lo, I have won ! " Then Vidura broke in, 
unable to bear the growing ruin, and prayed Dhrfa- 
rSshrta to intervene. " Q«.mbling is the root of dis- 
sensions. It bringeth about disumon. Its conse- 
quences are frightful .... Duryodhana is gambling 
Tpith the son of Pa^du, and thou art in raptures that 
he is winning. It is such success that begetteth war, 
which endeth in the destruction of men. . . . What 
dost thou gain by winning from the Papdavas their 
vast wealth ? Win the Paijdavas themselves, who will 
be more to thee than all the wealth they have. We 
all know the skill of Suvala [Shakuni] in play. This 
hill king knoweth many nefarious methods in gam- 
bling. Let Shakuni return whence he came. War 
not, Bharata, with the sons of Paijidu I " Duryo- 
dhana answered angrily, taunting Vidura with his 
partiality for the Paijdavas though he was the servant 
of the Kurus. With bitter words he bade his uncle 
leave them and go whither he would. " A wife that 
is unchaste, however well-treated, forsaketh her hus- 
band yet." Deeply wounded, Vidura turned to the 
blind king, asking his impartial judgment. He then 
told the angry prince thaj; if he would always hear 
pleasant words, no matter what his conduct, he must 
Seek the weak for his friends. " A sinful man speak- 
ing words that atve agreeable may be had in this 
world. But a speaker of words that are disagreeable, 
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though fit as regimen, or a hearer of the same, is very 
rare. He indeed is a king's true ally, who, disregard- 
ing what is agreeable or disagreeable to his master, 
beareth himself virtuously and uttereth what may be 
disagreeable but required as regimen. O great king^ 
drink thou that which the honest drink and the 
dishonest shun, even humility, which is like a medicine 
that is bitter, pungent, burning, unintoxicating^ 
disagreeable and revolting. And, drinking it, king» 
regain thou thy sobriety .'' Then Vidura bowed as in 
leave-taking, sad at heart. 

The game goes on. Yudhishthira stakes all his 
remaining wealth in coin, untold in value. Again the 
cry arises, " Lo, I have won ! " He pledges all his 
cattle, horses, sheep and goats. *' Lo, I have won ! " 
His city and land, the wealth of all his subjects, save 
that of BrahmaQa^. " Lo, I have won I " His sub- 
ject kings. "Lo, I have won I" Stripped of all his 
possessions, of his servants, his subjects, his princes, 
surely Yudhishthira is noW^ utterly despoiled. What 
else remains ? Alas ! the fever of the gambler is upon 
him. The band of brothers is still unbroken. He 
is not yet wholly without wealth. What are these 
wild vords that break from his white lips ? " This 
Nakula here, of mighty arms and leonine neck, of red 
eyes, and endued with youth, is now my one stake* 
Know that he is my wealth." There is a ring of 
triumph in the reply : '* Lo, he hath been won by us I '* 
The peerless circle of brothers is broken. The end 
comes swiftly on, and quickly Saha^eva is staked. 
And again shrills out the cry, " Lo, I have won I '* 
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Arjuna next, the ever-victorious, " the one bow in 
this world," with him as stake ^' I will now play with 
thee ". " Lo, I have won I " Bhima, the mightiest, 
iremains, and he is staked and lost. " Lo^ I have 
won I " " Say," ones Shakuni mockingly, " if thou 
bast anything which thou hast not lost ? " The 
maddened king stakes himself, and again the cry 
rings out : " Lo, I have won ! " The royal brothers 
6xb now not only paupers ; they are — last shame of 
ail for the K^ha^triya — slaves, slaves in the bands of 
their foes. Surely their ruin is complete, their fall 
beyond remedy. What other blow remains for f^te 
to strike ? . ' 

The smooth voice of Shakuni breaks the silence. 
*' king, there is yet one stake dear to thee that is 
still unwon. Stake thou El^sh^a, the princess of 
Panchala. By her, win thyself back." Surely, at 
this last insult, the proud young king will awaken 
from his fatal madness, the madness of the gambler. 
What thoughts sweep over him, as her sweet name 
falls from the lips of his despoiler I Krsh^a, whose 
maiden loveliness had won his heart. Kr^h^a, whose 
loving faithfulness had served him loyally. Krsh^a, 
who had guided so wisely his royal household. 
Kr^hpa, who had lain in his bosom, who was the 
mother of his son. Would he stake her, his wife, 
the glory and honour of his race ? Listen, as her 
praises fall from his quivering lips ; yet still the 
gambler triumphs, mixed with who can say what of 
K^hatt^iya and king, grimly resolute to fight to the 
last gasp f He puts Praapa4i on the throw of the 
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&tal dice : '* Making the slender-waist ed Praapadi 
my stake, I will play with thee, son of Suvala I " 
Cries of " Fie I Pie ! " arise as the younja: kin^f thus 
stakes his wife : the whole assembly is agitated, men 
weep or laugh as their sympathies run, great kings 
are sobbing ; over the tumult rises for the last time 
the exultant cry : " Lo, I have won ! " All is over ; 
the play is played ; everything is lost^ 

Then cried Puryocihana, mocking, t^ Vidura to go 
and fetch the dearly-loved wife of the Pa^davas. 
" Let her sweep the chambers,'* he shouted, let 
her " stay where our serving- women are." Vidura 
answered sadly, warningly, but Duryodhana was not 
to be stayed in the headlong rush of his triumph. 
He bade a servant go and fetch Draupa^^ and the 
man, " entering ' the abode of the PSpdavas, like a 
dog a lion's den, approached the queen of the sons 
of P&odn," and told her roughly that Piiryodhana 
had won her at dice, and that he would put her to 
some menial work. The queen, surprised, asked what 
had happened, and on learning that Yuclhifhthira 
had staked his brothers, then himself, and lastly her, 
ahe saw, with her quick woman's wit, a way of escape. 
" Qo and ask," she said, " whom he hath lost first, 
himself or me." Returning, the messenger repeated 
her words, but Yudhishthira^ stricken with grief, gave 
no answer. Then Daryodhana bade bring her to the 
assembly and let her say there what she would, and 
the messenger, shamed at heart at the outrage, went 
back and deprecatingly executed his itiission. Prau- 
padi sent him back to ask the elders what she should 
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do, professing her willingness to obeythem, and the 
messenger again went back and repeated her words. 
Yuijhi^hthira now, i^emembering that he had lost her, 
crushing down his outraged honour, sent to bid her 
come. As Duryodhana's messenger hesitated, fearing 
to commit the outrage of bringing her there, the head- 
strong prince bade his younger brother, Dushasana, 
go and bring JCrshpa thither by force. Forth went 
Dushasana oiffiis shameful errand, and mockingly 
bade the gentle lady put aside her modesty and face 
the great assembly. Then DraupadT, in despair, 
leapt up and fled towsft'ds the dwelling of the ladied 
of the royal household, but DushSsana rushed after 
her and, catching her by her long streaming locks, 
he dragged her with cruel force into the Sabha. Alas 
for her, the cherished wife, on whom no rough wind 
had blown, no unfriendly eye had rested, dragged by 
her hair— BO lately sanctified by the waters of con- 
secration—into a riotous assembly, exposed there to 
the rude gaze of men, half-naked, a single cloth 
wrapped round her shrinking body. Maddened by 
outraged modesty, her anger rose and Krshpa cried 
to the learned, nay, to the very warriors, to stop, for 
even shame's sake, an act so unworthy of their 
order. Were all afraid ? " Why do those foremost 
of the Kuru elders look silently on this great 
crime ? " 

There sat her husbands, her lords — was there no 
help in them ? Alas, they were bound by their duty, 
and might not rescue her, and Dushasana, knowing 
their helplessness, shook her yet more roughly, crying. 
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" Slave ! Slave I " and Eari^a laughed aload^ and 
Shakuni, but these, with Pashasana and Duryodhana, 
were all that rejoiced in sweet KrshEia's shame. ^ 

Then Bhi^hma spake slowly and sadly ; he could not 
decide the point raised ; Yuijhishthira having lost 
himself had nought to stake, yet was a wife ever 
under the command of her lord. " 1 cannot decide/* 
he said. Where Bhiffhma hesitated, who should be 
sure, and solution there seemed none. Qushasana 
continued his rough usage, till the piteous plight 
of his loved one at last moved Bhima beyond all 
endurance, and he broke forth in wrath. Bitterly he 
reproached Tudhishthira for staking her; all else 
might have gone, but not the wife. " For her sake, 
O king, my anger falleth on thee. I shall burn those 
hands of thine. Saha4eva, bring fire !"- The lion's 
roar rolled round the dumb assembly, but Arjuna, 
the blameless, spake rebujcingly, holding himself in 
strong control : Yudhishthira had upheld the Efha(* 
friya usage, playing against his will at the challenge 
of the foe ; besides, who might speak against the 
eldest brother ? Then Bhima answered, mastering his 
rage by a mighty efiEort : " If I had not known, 
Dhananjaya [A.rjuna], that the king had acted 
according to Kfhattriya usage, then, taking his hands 
together by sheer force, I would have burned them 
in a blazing fire." 

At last Vikarpa, a younger brother of Duryo- 
dhana, spoke, urgently appealing to the assembled 
kings to decide the question raised by Ershpa. Fail- 
ing to obtain an answer, he boldjy declared that, for 
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his part, he regarded DraupadT as not won. The 
kings loudly applauded this declaration^ but Elarna 
sharply reproved Yikar^a for thus speaking before 
his elders and superiors. And he went on to justify 
the treatment of Kr^h^a, and bade Dushasiana take 
off the robes of the Pa^davas and strip Draupadi. 
Then the Papdavas flung off their upper garments, 
and Dushasana began to drag off the sole covering 
worn by KrshQa. Bereft of human protection, shut 
out from help of man, the daughter of the sacrificial 
fire cried aloud in her agony to him who ever 
befriends the helpless. " Govinda ! Thou that 
dwelleat in Pvaraka I Krshpa I " and so, with many 
another name, she called. And Shri Krffhpa, hear- 
ing, was deeply moved and came. And Dharma, 
standing by unseen, covered Krshpa with clothes of 
many hues. And as one robe was dragged off 
another was seen, and so o^ till hundreds wpre heaped 
upon the floor^ and Dushasana, tired and ashamed, sat 
down. Again rang out the lion's roar of Bhima, and 
dread was the oath he swore. " Hear these words of 
mine, ye K^h^ttriyas of the world. Words such as 
these were never before uttered by other men, nor 
will be uttered in the future. Ye lords of earth, if, 
having spoken these words, I do not accomplish them 
hereafter, let me not obtain the path of my deceased 
ancestors I Tearing open in battle, by sheer force, the 
breast of this wretch, this wicked-minded scoundrel of 
the Bhara(as — if I do not drink his life-blood, let 
me not obtain the path of my ancestors I " Terrible 
pledge, to be terribly redeemed. 
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Still was the weeping Krah^ia left without an 
answer^ and Karna bade Dushasana, ''Take away 
this serving-woman ^rshna to the inner apartments ". 
Again he began to drag at her, she looking appeal- 
ingly round. Then said Duryodhana craftily that 
she should appeal to her husbands. Let them 
declare '^ Yudhishthira not to be their lord, let them 
make king Yudhishthira the Just a liar, then shalt 
thou be freed from slavery. Let the illustrious son 
of Dharma, always adhering to virtue, who is even 
like Indra himself, declare whether he is, or is not, 
thy lord | " Then Bhima cried, waving his mighty 
arms, that king Yudishthira the Just was tru^ their 
lord. He is the lord of all our religious and ascetic 
merits, the lord of even our lives ! If he regardeth 
himself as won, we too have all been won." Karpa 
mockingly bade Krshpa go to her service, and 
choose another husband, '^ one who will not make 
thee a slave by gambling ^^. " Obedient to the king 
and bound by the tie of virtue and duty," Bhima sat 
breathing hard, " a very picture of woe ". Duryo- 
dhana challenged .Yudhishthira to answer, and then, 
to exasperate Bhima, insultingly uncovered his left 
thigh in the sight of Draupadi. Furiously Bhima 
shouted : " Let not Vrikodara [Bhima] attain to the 
regions obtained by his ancestors, if he doth not 
break that thigh ot thine in the great conflict." The 
second awful pledge given by Bhima to the future. 

At last, appeal was made to the blind king, and 
he, desirous of warding ofiE destruction, spoke softly 
to Kii'^hoa, and bade her ask of him any boon she 
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would. At once she asked for the freedom of 
Tu4hi9hthira, that her son might not be called the skhi 
of a slave. Granting this^ the king bade her choose a 
second boon, and she chose the liberty of the four 
brothers with their weapons. This was granted, and 
a third boon proffered. This Kr^h^S refused, declar* 
inta; that her hnsbands, set free, could themselves 
achieve prosperity. Truly did Karpa say that Prau- 
padi, " becoming as a boat to the sons of Pai^du, who 
were sinking in a boatless ocean of distress, hath 
brought them in safety to the shore ". 

Then Yudhifhthira, having calmed Bhima, ap- 
proacl^d Dhr^arashtra with joined hands, and prayed 
him to give his orders, for they desired to remain in 
obedience to him. The blind king bade him return 
home and rule his kingdom, urging him to follow 
counsels of peace, to forget the harshness of -Daryo- 
dhana and remember only Gandhari and himself. 
But, as the brothers were setting forth, Puryo4hana 
went in haste to the king, and, pointing out that the 
PaQdavas were infuriated, urged on him the danger 
of letting them go. He begged that one more throw 
of the dice might take place, the losers to go to the 
woods for twelve years, and then remain for one year, 
unrecognised, in some inhabited country; if they 
were recognised, another twelve years' exile should 
follow. Despite the pleading of Dropa, Vidura, 
Bhfshma and other leading men, the king consented, 
aye, though even Gandhari begged him to abandon 
Puryo()hana. The Pai^davas were recalled and the 
stake declared, with the addition that on the expiry 
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of the thirteenth year Wh kingdom of the exiled 
was to be restored to them. Yudhi^htfaira sadly sat 
down once more, to play for this last stake^ and for 
the last time the cry of Shakuni was heard : '^Lo^ I 
have won ! " 

Then the sons of Paijdu east off th^ir royal robes 
and clad themselves in deer skins, Dushasana loudly 
exulting over them and bidding Krshi^S forsake them 
and choose another lord. And Bhima, " like a Hima- 
layan lion/' approached him, rebuking him, but 
"without doing anything, for he could not deviate 
from the path of virtue, " and ^nshasana shouted at 
him, dancing the while,* " cow ! cow I " Bhima, 
suppressing his rage, followed his eldest brother, pro- 
phesying sternly the slaughter that should come. But 
Arjuna said softly : '* Bhima, the i^solutions of 
high-minded men are not known in words only. On 
the fourteenth year from this day, they shall see what 
happeneth. '' There spake the strong man, speaking 
by deeds. Each of the four younger brothers form- 
ally registered ^ solemn vow to slay their enemies 
and then went to bid respectful farewell to king Dhrta- 
rashtra. When Yu^hishthira spoke his brief and sad 
farewell, none was able to answer him for very shame, 
but "within their hearts, however, they prayed *' for 
his welfare. Then Vidura bade them leave their 
mother in his charge, and declared to them that they 
would reap great benefit from their exile ; they would 
gain in it, rightly used, forces that no foe would be 
able to withstand. " son of KuntT, with our leave 
go hence. BhSrafa, blessings be thine. No onai 
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can say that ye have don^llny thing sinful. We hope 
to see thee, therefore, return in safety and crowned 
with success. *' Sad was the parting between the 
heartbroken Kunfi and her sons ; scarce could she 
master her woe and tear herself away. At last, all 
was over, and the mournful procession filed forth. 
Tu^hishthira went first, covering his face ; Bhima, 
looking at his strong arms ; Arjuna, scattering sand ; 
Sahadeva, besmearing his face ; Nakula, staining him- 
self with dust ; Kr^hpa, weeping and covering her 
face with her dishevelled hair ; ^haumya, with kusha 
grass in hand, uttering " the awful mantras of the 
Samaveda, relating to Yama '\ 

Dhrtarashtra anxiously enquired of Vidura, who 
brought him the news of the going forth, what was 
the meaning of the actions of the Papdavas. And 
Vidura said that king Yudhifhthira, ever kind, would 
not let his eyes light on any lest they should be 
injured by his wrath ^ that Bhlma was longing for the 
day when his strong arms should wreak his vengeance 
on his foes ; that Arjuna scattered sand as emblem of 
the arrows he would scatter in battle ; that Sahadeva 
would avoid recognition in the day of trouble ; that 
Nakula stained his face with dust that he might win 
no heart by love ; that Draupadi thought of the wives 
of her enemies, who in fourteen years would be 
bewailing their husbands on that very road ; and 
that Dhaumya was chanting beforehand the obsequies 
that would 'accompany the dead. 

Then Nature bewailed the crime that had been 
wrought and the coming woes, and Nara^a, surrounded 
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by great i^^his^ appeared and said : ^' On the 
fonrteenth year heace^ the Kauravas^ in consequence 
^ of Daryodhana's faulty will all be destroyed by the 
might of Bhima and Arjuna." On which they vanish- 
ed^ as suddenly as they came. Thus in gloom and 
fateful presage set the sun that witnessed the exile of 
the PaQdavas. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE THIRTEEN YEARS' EXILE 

, / 

.We have now to follow the Pa9davas and their 
wife through their twelve years of wanderings in 
woods and on mountains and their year of disguise in 
a (jity^ — thirteen years of trial and anxiety. This- 
part of our story is told in two Parvas ; the twelve 
years in the jungles are described in the Yana (wood) 
Parva^ and the story of the year in disguise is told in 
the Virata Parva — Virata being the name of the king 
of the city where it was spent. 

The first of these, the Vana Parva, is very bulky : it 
is the longest of all the Parvas except one, the Shdnti 
Parvia, This is due to Fhe fact that it contains some 
very long and ' instructive discourses, delivered to the 
princes by R§ihis who visited them, and also some 
beautiful stories told to amuse, as well as to teach- 
them, in the weary days of exile. We shall have to 
leave these out, but you might read them for your- 
selves as you have time. You will find in this Parva 
part of the story of Rama, the Avafara, the divine 
King ; and the story of Savi^ri who by her devotion 
and cleverness won back her husband from tJtie arms 
of death — a lovely story ; and the tale of king Nala ' 
and his wife Damayanti, ^nd of all the sorrows they 
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underwent in consequence of Nala's gambling. The 
princes learned a great deal daring their exile, as jou 
may also learn, if you follow their footsteps through 
the Vana Parva, 

When the princes set out from Hastinapnra they 
were followed by a great crowd of people, who wished 
to go with them, instead of remaining under the rule 
of Duryodhana ; they declared that they wished to 
associate with the good, not with the bad, for asso- 
ciation with the righteous brought religious merit 
while association with the evil caused virtue to lessens 
'* We wish to live with you," they cried, " who possess 
those attributes " of goodness. The people were here 
stating ^ very important rule of conduct. We should 
try and live with those who are leading a good life, 
and should not go into bad company. One person 
affects another. You may catch smallpox by going 
among people suffering from that disease, and moral 
diseases are more catching and more serious than 
physical ones. The minds of good people ^end out 
purity, and the minds of bad people impurity. Both 
are catching. In choosing your companions, choose 
the good, especially while you are yonfig ; as you 
grow older, your characters Will become more fixed, 
and you will be less liable to catch other people's 
habits than while yoU are young. 

But Tudhishthira knew that the people had no 
right to leave their own king in order to follow him. 
So he begged them to go back, and to love and serve 
Bhl^hma, phrtarashtra, Vidura and Kunti, and thus 
show their love to himself and his brothers. If we 
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have a bad raler^ we do not improve him by desertiofi 
or rebellion. We have the ruler we deserve, that 
our karma brings to as. If he be bad, we should 
make the b^st of him, ^nd by doing our part of duty 
well, as loyal subjects, should steady the disturbed 
State. If you are rebellious, we are left to our own 
temedy and it goes ill with ruler and people alike ; 
. if you continue faithful and dutiful, the Gods dee to 
our protection, as in this case, where Duryodhana was 
removed at the proper time by a righteous war, led 
hy those whose duty it was to wage it. This is the 
old Hiuijiu teaching, and it worked out much better for 
everybody concerned than the modern way of agitation 
and rebellion. So the people went home at Yudhi^h- 
thira's bidding, and the princes passed onwards to the 
banks of Ganga, accompanied only by some Brahmanas 
who surrounded them with holy chants. 

On the following morning, Yudhi^hthira was much 
distressed because <he had no food to give to the 
Brahmanas, he who had ever f qd them daily by 
thousands, and he prayed them to leave him, so tha,t 
they should not suffer privation. They, still clung 
to him, til)^e sank weeping on the ground, lamenting 
h*is inability to protect them. In vain one of them, 
named Saunaka, reminded him that he should not 
grieve over the loss of wealth, and bade him emanci- 
pate himself from desire for worldly possessions. He 
answered piteously that he did not desire wealth for 
himself, but only for the support of the Brahmapas 
dependent on him ; how could he neglect the duty 
of the householder ? In eloquent words he praised 
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the " eternal morality " of hospitality. " To the weary 
a bed^ to one fatigued with standing a seat^ t'O th& 
thirsty water, and to the hungry food should ever be 
given. To the guest are due pleasant looks and a 
cheerful heart and sweet words." Then he turned 
to his priest and asked what he should do, and Dhau* 
mya bade him pray to Surya Deva, the sun, and 
practise austerity ' and meditation ; so should a way 
of escape be found. And the king, standing in 
Ganga and practising pra];iaySma (control (ff the 
breath), lifted up hi6 heart to God as revealed in the 
Sun and praised him as the giver of all; and the 
Ood appeared, blazing like fire, self-luminotis, and 
blessed his worshipper, and gave him a copper bowl 
which should never be empty of food so long as 
Er8h];ia held it without partaking of its contents* 
Then Surya vanished, and Yudhishthira cooked a 
little food and placed it in the bowl held by his wife, 
and with that food, which became inexhaustible, he 
fed the Brahma^as, and his brothers, and lastly him* 
self. And when all had eaten, Krshna took her 
meal, and then the bowl was empty. All through 
^heir wanderings they and theirs fed from this solar 
bowl, and knew no want. For all food comes from 
the light and heat of the Sun, and his action on earth 
and atmosphere, passing through many stages from 
the seed-corn to the full ear reaped in the harvest; 
and he can hasten the working if he will, and some- 
timesr does so 'hasten it, when a faithful servant of 
His needs food[ for the helping of others, for unselfish 
charity. 
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Then began the regular life in the forest with all 
its privations and hardships. The princes were soon 
visited there xby Vidura, who told them that Phf^a- 
rashtra had angrily dismissed him, because he beg- 
ged him to discard Duryo^hana and to call back the 
Pa^idavas. He advised Yudhishthira to be patient^ tell- 
ing him that the wise man, who could patientl)«^endure 
gross wrong, ended by reaping success, and Yudhi? h- 
thira promised to abide by his advice. But phfta- 
rashtra soon repented of his hasty action and called 
Vi^ura back, and Vidura, ever dutiful, returned and 
spoke lovingly to his elder brother, a>ssuring him that 
his sons were dear to him as the Pa^davas, only " as 
the latter are now in distress, my heart yearneth after 
them ". Meanwhile Kari^a incited Duryoidliana to 
pursue the Pa^davas into the forest, and the Kuru 
princes " rushed out in a body to slay the sons of 
Pandu '^ But the great Vyasa, "knowing by his in- 
ner vision " that they had*set out with this^vil intent, 
appeared before them and sent them back, and then 
went to king phrjarashtra, desiring him to restrain 
Puryodhana from mischief, elsjB only ruin could 
befall. " king of the earth, if thou desirest all the 
Kaujravas to live, let thy son Puryodhana make peace 
with the Paijdavas." As Vyasa left, another great 
sage, ]^itreya, came, and he remonstrated with the 
king, for allowing such wrongs as had been perpetrat- 
ed ; on account of these, he said, " which are even 
like the acts of wretched outcastes, Ihou art not well 
thought of among the ascetics ". Then Maifreya 
turned to Puryo4hana and spoke very gently to him. 
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befifging bim to be at peace with his cou^ns^ but 
Pnryodhana rndely slapped his own thigh and smiled 
ni9ckingly at the great ascetic. Maitreya, at this, 
prononnced his fateful carse^ that Daryodhana should 
reap the fruit of his insolence, and " in the grieat war 
which shall Spring out of the wrongs perpetrated by 
thee, the mighty Bhima shall break that thigh of 
thine with stroke of his mace ". ph^^arashtr^a tried 
to persuade the sage to recall his words, but he told 
him that 'his sentence could only be made void by 
Duryodhana making peace with the Pa^davas; refus- 
ing to talk any longer, since his counsels were dis-. 
regarded, the gentte Maitreya went his way, one of 
the many holy ones who sought to turn Duryodhana 
from his evil path and faile'd. 

At this time Shri Krfh^a went to the Pai^idavas to 
tell ' them why He had not appeared at the court of 
Phrtarashtra in time to stop the game at dice, and to 
fiim Krshpa made a most piteous appeal, declaring 
that '* husbands or sons, or friends or brothers, or 
father have I none ! Nor have I tHee, thou slayer oi 
Madhu, for ye all, beholding me treated so cruelly, 
sit still unmoved." The Lord consoled her, and pro- 
mised her that she should again reign as queen over 
kings. " The heavens might fall, or the Hiraavat 
might split, the earth might be rent, or the waters of 
the ocean might dry up, but My words shall never be 
in vain." Yet Praupadi could not resign herself to 
patience, and we find her soon urging Yudhishthira to 
action, imploring him not to forgive the wrongs th^ 
' had su:ffered. This drew from the young king an 
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iBulminkble discourse on forgiveness : " It the man 
who hath ill speeches from another retnrneth tfaosb 
speeches afterwards; if the injured man returnethhis 
injuries ; if the chastised person chastiseth in return ; 
if fathers slay sons, and sons fathers; if husbands 
slay wives, and wives husbands ; then, Krsh^a, 
how can birth take place in a world where anger thus 
prevails ? One should forgive, under every injury. . . 
He, indeed, is a wise and excellent person who hath 
conquered his wrath, and who sheweth forgiveness 
even when insulted, oppressed, and angered by a 
strong person. Forgiveness is Brahman ; forgiveness 
is truth : forgiveness is stored ascetic merit ; forgive- 
ness protecteth the ascetic merit of the future ; for- 
giveness is asceticism ; forgiveness is holiness ; and by 
forgiveness it is that the universe is held together. 
The man of wisdom should ever forgive, for when he 
is capable of forgiving everything, he attaineth to 
^Brahman^" But Draupadi still angered angrily, and, 
assailing the order of the world, she bitterly declared 
that God played with His creatures according to His 
pleasure, like a child makes or destroys an eaxthen 
toy. What was the use of virtue, if the virtuous 
were plunged in suffering while the wicked were 
prosperous ? Gently but firmly Yudhishthira answeced 
her, praising her excellent phrases and well-chosen 
words, but " thou speakest, however, the language of 
atheism. priqcess, I never act solicitous of the 
fruits of my actions. I give away, because it is n^y 
4nty to give ;' I sacrifice, because it is my dutjf to 
sacrifice; I act virtuously, not from the desire of 
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reaping the fruits of virtue, but of not transgreafting 
the ordinances of the Ye^as, and beholding also the 
condact of tHe good and wise. My heart, Kf^h^d, 
ie naturally attracted towards virtue. The man who 
wishes to reap the fruits of virtue is a trader in 
virtue. His nature is mean, and he should never bd 
coanied among the virtuous/' None the less was it 
true, he went on, that acts had fruits, and that in the 
long run, under the providence of God, the practice 
of virtue was the source of prosperity. But the 
details of providence could only be understood by the 
wise, by those in whose minds dwelt quiet and peace 
and holiness. -^Therefore, though thou mayst not 
see the fruits of virtue, thou should not yet doubt re- 
ligion or the Gods. Thou nfust perform sacrifices 
with a will and practise charity without insolence. 
Acts in this world have their fruits, and virtue also ia 
eternal. Brahma Himself told this unto His sons, 
as Kashyapa testifies. Let thy doubt, therefore, O 
Kr^h^a, be dispelled like mist. Reflect ing upon all 
this, let thy scepticism give way to faith. Slander 
not God, who is the Lord of all creatures. Learn to 
know Him. Bow down to Him. Let not thy mind 
be such. And, O Kr^hpa, never disregard that 
Supreme Being through whose grace mortal man by 
piety acquireth immortality." 

Driftupadi still pleaded passionately that it was her 
husband's duty to regain his kingdom, and Bhima 
angrily chimed in, reproaching Yudhi^hthira for their 
forlorn condition ; virtue was not enough, he said ; 
king^ must' show strength and fight; let them *8et 
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forth and do battle, and wrest the sovereignty from 
Daryodhana. But Yudhishthira patiently answered 
that he deserved blame, and " I cannot reproach thee 
for torturing me thus by piercing me with thy arrowy 
words ". He had lost his self-control while playing, 
and had thus brought them to ruin. But he had 
given his word to abide by the throw of the dice as to 
exile, and he could not break it ; Bhima should have 
objected then^ if at all. Having given the pledge, he 
could not violate it. *'My promise can n^ver be 
untrue. I regard virtue as superior to life itself and 
a blessed state of celestial existence. Kingdom, sons, 
fame, wealth — ail these do not come up even to a 
sixteenth part of truth." Bhima, however, would 
not be persuaded, but continued to argue hotly for 
battle, till Yudhishthira, weary, answered him on 
lines more suitable to his disposition, and told him 
that in fighting he would be opposed by Bhi^hma, 
Dro^a, Kripa an^ Kan[^a, and that he coald not con- 
quer these. At /this Bhima became silent and de- 
pressed, but just then VySsa arrived, and taking the 
young king aside, he bade him send Arjuna in search 
of weapons from the Gods, and further imparted to 
him the celestial science of ^weapons that he might 
tetich it to Arjuna ; lastly he advised the brothers to 
travel from place to place during the absence of 
Arjuna. [§§ 1-36.] 

Soon afterwards the yoiing king, calling Arjun^ 
to him, taught him the science given him by Vydsa, 
and bade him go to Indra and obtain f^om him the 
weapons of the Qods. Taking leave of his brothers 
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atiid of Kfsh^a^ and followed by the J)le88ii%9 of the 
Brabina![^as^ the heroic Arjuna set forth alone^ and 
journeyed till he reached the mighty barrier of the 
Himalayas^ and crossed the snowy range. Reaching 
Indrakila^ be beard a voice cry j'* Stop," and saw a 
shining ascetic^ sitting under a tree. This ascetic 
bade him throw away his bow, as he had reached a 
spot where all was peace, but Arjuna refused to 
disarm himself^ though repeatedly pressed to do so. 
Then the ascetic revealed hihiself as Indra, and 
offered him a boon. Arjuna, bowing low, prayed 
him to give him weapons, bub Indra smilingly offer- 
ed him instead any regions of bliss he might desire. 
Arjuna refused such gift, his brothers being wander- 
ers in the forest, and, seeing him thus steadfast in 
duty, Indra answer^ : '^ When thou art able to 
behold the three-eyed, trident-bearing Shiva, the Lord 
of all creatures, it is then O child, that I will give 
thee all the celestial weapons. Therefore strive thou 
to obtain the sight of the highest of the Godss for 
it is only after t)iou,hast seen Him, O son of Kunti, 
that thou wilt obbain all thy wishes." Then Indra 
disappeared, ^' and Arjuna, devoting himself to 
asceticism, remained at that spot ". 

You may remember that after the burning of the 
forest of Kfa^^dava, Indra had appeared to Arjuna, 
and had promised to give him celestial weapons after 
he had obtained the grace of Maha4eva. .Xhat pro- 
mise was now to be redeemed, but fi^st the condition 
must be fulfilled. So Arjuna set to work to purify 
himself, that be might ba able to see the great Lord« 
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and at ft#8t^ he took a few leaves and f raits as food^ 
lessening the amount daring three months^ and ik^ii 
fasted entirely. He was the master of his body, not 
the servant, as most people are nowadays, and 
knew that life is not dependent wholly on food. At 
last, Mahadeva took the form of a hunter, a Kirl^fa, 
and went to Arjuna, and saw a demon in the slmpe 
of a boar, seeking to slay him. Arjuna was going to 
shoot at the boar, and the Kirafa cried to him to 
cease, as the boar had been first aimed at by himself « 
But Arjuna let fly his arrow, and it struck the boar 
at the same moment as the shaft of the Kirata, 
Then Arjuna, telling the KirS^a that the boar was hi&, 
threatened to take his life for his breach of forest 
law, but the Kirafa, smiling, said that he bad killed 
the boar and was ready to fight Arjuna. Arjuna 
drew his great bow and shot at the hunter, bat he 
only smiled and bade him shoot his best. And/ 
Arjuna sent at him a shower of arrows, marvelling at . 
his resistance, until his arrows were exhausted, 
though drawn from the hitherto inexhaustible 
quivers. Then he rushed at the hunter to strike him 
down with his bow, but the KirSfa twisted i^ from 
his hand. He struck fiercely with his sword ; the 
sword broke. He snatched up rocks and trees ; still 
the hunter bore patiently the shower. Then, rushing 
at him. he struck him heavy blows with his fist, and 
the hunt«r returned the blows and wrestled with him, 
and at last threV him senseless on the earth. When 
he regained consciousness, he strove no n^ore, bttt 
making a clay imag^ of Mahadeva, he worshipped it 
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with flowers, and behold ! the garland he threw 
roand it appeared on the Kira(a. Then he knew tiie 
God and fell at His feet, and Mab&deya ga^e hini the 
yision that could see Him, and Arjuna, praying 
pardon lor having fought with Him, and receiving 
His blessing, was told of his own past and of his 
divine greatness* Then he prayed for weapons, and 
Shiva taught him to ui^e His own mighty weapon, the 
Pashupata, unknown even to the ehief of the Gods, 
and that weapon '^ began to wait upon Arjnna as it 
did upon Shankara '\ Finally, Shiva bad him gq 
to heaven, and giving him back Gavdiva, He 
disappeared. 

As Arjuna still wondered, Indra, Varu^a, Euvera 
and Yama came, surrounded by lesser deities, and 
Tama gave him his mace, Yaru^a his nooses, Euvera 
his favourite weapon that sent the foe to sleep, while, 
finally, Indra bade him mount his car and ascend to 
heaven. Then, as the Gods vanished, that splendid 
chariot came flashing down, and Arjuna, having 
bathed an^ prayed, and blessed the holy peak where* 
on he had lived, mounted the blazing car and drove 
through space, seeing the self-luminous regions — " so 
small in consequence of their distance, though very 
large '^— that " are seen from the earth in the form of 
stars,'' until he saw shining before him Amar&va(!, the 
city of In^ra. Thereinto he entered and journeyed 
onwards, surrounded by hosts of celestial beings, till 
he reached the tbrone of Indra and bowed before the 
feet of his divine Father, who raised him and seated 
him beside himself on his own seat. Indra gave him 
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bis thunderbolt and the lightnings^ and bade him 
remain in heaven, and learn of Ghitrasena, the king 
of the heavenly musicians, the Grandharras, vocal 
and instrumental music and dancing, i.e., the powers 
ot numbers and sounds and rhythmic forms. But 
though Arjuna obeyed, and learneKl dutifully all that 
he was bidden during fiye years, his heart wearied 
for his brothers wandering in exile upon earth. Bat 
ere he was allowed to leave, he was subjected to a 
trial, to see if his mind was as pure as hrs body, was 
strong. Orvashi, a heavenly nytnph, was sent to win 
his love' and came to woo him,. radiant in dazzling, 
beauty. Now the race of Arjuna had descended 
from iDTrvashl, so he bowed "before her reverently as 
the parent of his race, worshipping her as a son his 
mother. More than this worship he would not give 
her, and O'rvashi was angry, and condemned him to 
live as a eunuch among women. Arjuna went and 
told Chitrasena what had occurred, and they went to 
Indra. Then the God blessed Arjuna, who had 
" vanquished even Rshis by thy patience and self- 
control ". The apparent curse would be a blessing, 
for it should take effect during the thirteenth year of 
exile, through which Arjuna must remain in disguise 
unrecognised. Indra then sent a great l^^hi, named 
Lomasha, to the earth, to give Arjuna's brothers news 
of his well-beiiig, and to bid them perform pilgrimages 
to various sacred shrines. Arjuna, ere be returned to 
earth, had to destroy certain Asuras, and then he 
would rejoin his brothers. So Lom£|.sha set out, and 
went to Yu4hi9hthira and his brothers. [§§ 37-47.] 
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You may imagine how delighted the Pft^davas 
were to hear of their beloved Arjuna and of the 
success of his mission. Yudhi^hthita gladly agreed 
Jbo visit the tirthas, as Indra desired, and they started 
forthwith on their long round, accompanied by 
Lomasha. [§§ 91-93,] At last, after long wandejrings, 
they reached the Himalayas, and came to Kailasa, to 
the hermitage where Naraand Narayaija had lived in 
days of old, and there they rested for a while, happy 
and at peace. 

One day a north-east wind rqse suddenly, and 
brought a wondrous lotus blossom with a .thousand 
petals and left it on the ground. Draupadi, delighted 
with its beauty and fragrance, begged Bhima to find 
her • some more of the same kind, and he, at once, 
eager to gratify her, set out towards the north-east 
across the mountains. He fought his way through 
wild beasts, driving all before him, till he saw a wood 
of plantain trees that had through it a narrow path, 
and he directed his steps thither. Now no mortal 
might pass along that path, so Hanumana — who, like 
Bhima, was a son of the wind-God, and wished to 
do his brother a service — ^lay down across the path. 
Presently up came Bhima, ready as usual io do battle, 
and shouted loudly to arouse the apparently sleep- 
ing monkey. Hanumana opened his eyes lazily, and 
complained that Bhima should awaken him so 
roughly ; moreover, he told the proud young warrior 
that the path before him was the path of the Gods, 
and that only by the practice of asceticism might it 
be trodden. Bhima demanded who the speaker was, 
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complete their twelve years in the forest and the one 
year in disguise^ and would then come to Him for 
help. Associating with Qim, how coald they do 
otherwise ? " The sons of Pa^da swerve not from the 
path of truths for the sons of Priha, with their 
charity and their piety, with their people and their 
wives, and with their relations, have their protector 
in Thee." While they were thus talking, the great 
sage Marka^deya appeared, and having duly honour- 
ed him, Shri Krshi^a prayed him to tell them of " the 
eternal rules of righteous conduct by which are guid- 
ed kings, women and saints '*. [§ 181, 182.] Then - 
Marka^deya taught them many things, out of which 
we can only glance at a few. 

Yudhishthira asked as to the course of conduct 

* * * 

he should follow, and the sage answered : *' fie merci- 
ful to all creatures, and devoted to their good. Love 
all creatures, scorning none. Be truthful in speech, 
humble, with passions under complete control, and 
always devoted to the protection of thy people. 
Practise virtue and renounce sin, and worship thou 
the Pitrs and the Gods. And whatsoever thou may- 
est have done from ignorance or carelessness, wash 
it off and expiate it by charity. Renouncing pVide 
and vanity, be thou, possessed of humility and good 
behaviour. And subjugating the whole earth, rejoice 
thou and let happiness be thine. This is the course 
of conduct which accords with virtue," [§ 190.] 
On asceticism he taught : " The carrying of three 
staves, the vow of silence, matted hair on head, the 
shaving of the crown, covering one's body with bar): 
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and deer-skins, the practice of vows, ablutions, th^ 
worship of fire, abode in the woods, eniaciating th# 
body — all these are useless if the heart be not pure. 
Those high-souled persons that do not commit sins 
in word, deed, heart and soul, are said to undergo 
ascetic austerities, and not they who suffer their 
bodies to be wasted by fasts and penances. He thai 
hath no feeling of kindness for relatives cannot b& 
free from sin, even if his body be pure. That hard^ 
heartedness of his is the enemy of his asceticism. 
Asceticism, again, is not mere abstinence from the 
pleasures of the world. He that is always pure and 
decked with virtues, he that practises kindness all 
his life, is a^ Muni, even though he may lead a dornes^ 
tic life. Such a man is purged of all his sins. Fasts 
and other penances cannot destroy sins, howevet 
much they may weaken and dry up the body that is 
made of flesh and blood. The man whose heart is 
without holiness suffers torture only, by undergoing 
penances in ignorance of their meaning. He is 
never freed from sin by such acts." So also is cbaritji 
greater than sacrifices. ''He that giveth food.to a 
person that is dying of hunger, and he who, founding 
a home of charity, establisheth there a person to look 
after all comers, are both crowned with the merits of 
all the sacrifices." [§ 199.] Why should any Hin4u 
boy seek teaching from any religion save his own, 
when such rich stores of noble morality are found in 
his own sacred boots? 

In talk such as this, and in the telling and hearing ol 
many priceless stories — such as that of the Brahma^a 
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Ksashika and the virtaoas fowler who tanghC 
him morality [§§ 205-216] — the time passed away. 
Meanwhile, Shabuni and Karija incited Daryo^bana 
to go and visit the P&ndavas, that he might pain 
them by the contrast between his prosperity and their 
Bad estate. In order that Phrtarashtra might not 
interfere, Karija devised the pretext of going to visit 
(heir cattle stations in the woods of Pvaifavana, 
where the princes then were ; tha king, however, had 
Leard that the Fapdavas were in the neighboarhood 
of these cattle-stations, and advised Par.yodhana to 
send some one else thither rather than go himself. 
On the promise of Shaknni, however, that they wonld 
not go near the spot where the P&Qdavas were living, 
and on his lying statement that they had " no mind 
to see the spns of Pa^du," the king reluctantly con- 
sented to the expedition, and Daryodhana set out, 
accompanied by a large army and many followers. 
They disported themselves in various ways, and 
counted their cattle at the stations, until they 
approached the sacred lake of pavi^avana, where the 
PAtiftavas were residing. As the vanguard of soldiers 
about to enter the wood surrounding the lake, 
Gandharvas forbade their entry, for the king of 
Gandharvas had come thither and had closed the 
I against all comers. Then Puryodhana tried to 
I his way, and a fierce conflict broke out, in which 
Kurus were routed, and even Kar^a, who had 
I against all assaults, " immovable as a hill," was 
st forced' to fl]|. And puryodhana, who would 
fly, was taken prisouer, with Puahasana and 
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others, and they were led away in chains. Then the 
routed soldiers of the Kuru army fled to the Pai^ida- 
vas and- prayed them for protection. Bhima answer- 
ed sharply and scornfully, refusing all aid, but 
^udhishthi^a, saying : " This is not the time for cruel 
words," rebuked Bhima, and told him that though 
disputes might arise in a family, the family honour 
must be protected when it was assailed by a stranger. 
Then he bade his brothers arm themselves and go 
forth and rescue Duryodhana and the other captives. 
A^ the Gandharvas would not release their prisonersr, 
the PSpdavas fiercely attacked them, and they fought 
until, their king and Arjuna coming into conflict^ 
Ghifrasena revealed himself as his friend. Then 
Arjuna asked him why he had assailed Puryodhana, 
and Ghitrasena explained that he had punished him 
because he had come thither to mock the Paridavas 
in their adversity. Somewhat unwillingly Ghifrasena 
consented to lead his captives before Y^dhishthira, 
and to allow him to decide their fate after he was 
made acquainted with their mean wish to glory over 
him. Then the young king, praising the G-andharvas, 
at once liberated his relatives, and gently said to the 
humbled Duryodhana : " O child, never again do such 
a rash ac^. Bharata, a rash person never attaineth 
happiness. son of the Kuru race, blessed be thou, 
with all thy brothers. G-o back to thy capital as it 
pleaseth thee, without yielding thyself to despondency 
or cheerlessness." So spake the gentle king, remem- 
bering only that Duryodhana was of his blood and 
in distress. ' 
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Then Daryodhana irent away, broken-bearfcecL 
alike at his defeat and hia deliverance, and as he sat, 
moody and downcast, Car 9a came to him, imagining 
that he had been victorious, congratulating him that, 
while he himself had fled, Paryodhana had conquer- 
ed. Duryodhana soon explained to him the sad 
truth, and told how their plot had been disclosed and 
yet Yudhishthira had set him free. He was indebted 
tn his persecuted foes for his life. That life was now 
insupportable to him, and he was resolved to starve 
himself to death, installing his brother Dushasana in 
his place. But Pushasana flung himself at his bro- 
ther's feet, weeping, and he swore that he would not 
rule in his stead, and prayed his brother to turn from 
his purpose and rule as the head of their race. Then 
Ear9a spoke again, reproachfully, saying that the 
Pa^davas had only done their duty to their king ; 
iknd Shakuni bade him make friends with the Pa^da- 
vas and give them back their paternal kingdom as a 
reward. Duryodhana, however, was resolute to die, 
and sat down on Kusha grass, silent and intent on 
death. Then the fierce hosts of the Danavas and 
Daityas, knowing that in their conflict with the Gods 
they would be weakened by Duryodhana's death, 
by magic incantations brought the humbled prince 
before them, and began to urge on him the folly of 
suicide. They promised him victory over the Pa^da- 
vas and cheered him with promises of help, telling - 
him that they had obtained him from Maheshvara 
Himself, and that many heroic Danavas were born 
^n earth to fight for him. ^arpa would slay Arjuna, 
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and he himself should rale the earth. He was the 
champion of the Asuras, as the Pandavas were the 
champions of the Grods. Duryodhana was then 
transported back to his place, and, cheered by these 
promises, he rose up and, arraying his army, returned * 
to Hastinapura. Thence Karna set forth, and con- 
quered country after country, bringing them und^r 
the rule of Duryodhana, and that prince celebrated 
a great sacrifice, the Vaishpava, and was hailed as 
the foremost of kings. His heart, hoWe^rer, was set 
on performing the Bajasuya sacrifice, which he could 
not do while Yudhi§hthira was living, and Karija, to 
cheer him, swore that until he slew Arjuna he woul<^ 
not eat meat, nor allow any to wash his feet, nor 
refuse anything to anyone who asked him. [§§235- 
255.] Ill did this vow serve him, for when Indra, 
intent on benefiting Arjuna, came to him and asked 
him for his natural mail and earrings, he gave them, 
observing his vow, and thus lost his impenetrable 
armour. [See the story of Karna, §§ 279-309.] 

Duryodhana did not cease his plots against the 
P&ndavas, but no ill that was planned against them 
took effect. And now the end of the twelve years 
drew nigh. It was marked by a sharp ordeal of the 
virtue of Yudhishthira. A deer, butting with its horns, 
caught up the firesticks and the churning staff of a 
Brahmai^ia and carried them away on its antlers. The 
Brabma^a cried to the Pandavas to recover for him 
these implements of sacrifice, and they started in 
pursuit of the deer. They failed to shoot or over- 
take it, and at last, losing sight of it, sat down weary 
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and exhausted by thirst. Yadhishthira sent Nakula 
to look for water, who, finding a lake, disregarded 
a voice that warned him not to drink until he had 
answered certain questions, and, drinking, fell dead. 
As Nakula did not return, Safaadeva was sent to seek 
for him, and met the same fate. Arjuna followed, 
and Bhima, and both drank and died. Then Yu- 
dhi$hthira himself went to seek, and found his four 
brothers lying dead on the ground. Overcome with 
grief, he sought for the enemy that h^ slain them, 
and as he began his ablutions in the lake, he heard a 
voioe declaring that the speaker had slain his brothers 
and repeating the warning given them. Yu4hi9hr 
thira enquired, wondering, who he was ; and the speak- 
er, a crane, answered that he was a Yaksha, and 
again bade Yudhi^hthira not take of his water till 
he had answered his questions. Ever self-controlled^ 
the young king replied that he did not covet what 
belonged, to another, and that he would answer the 
questions to the best of his ability. The Yaksha 
then put to him question after question^ and Yu^hj^h- 
thira answered wisely and well, until at last the Yak- 
sha was satisfied, and granted him the boon of the 
revival of one of his brothers. Yu4hi8hthira chose 
Nakula, at wl^ich the Yaksha r/monstrated with him, 
urging that he should choose Bhima or Arjuna rather 
than one of his half-brothers. But st^adfastly the 
just king replied that abstention from injury was the 
highest virtue, and that neither of his father^s wives 
should be left childless. "I desire to act equally 
towards my mothers. Therefore, let Nakula live." 
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Then the Yaksha said : " Since abstention from 
injury is regarded by thee as higher than both profit 
and pleasure, therefore let all thy brothers live, O 
bull of Bharata^s race ! " Then the four arose unhurt^ 
and when Yudhi§hthira prayed to know what God 
was concealed in the crane^s foAn, as it was surely 
no Yaksha, Qharma, the God of Justice, revealed 
himself, blessing his noblie son. He offered him a 
boon, and Yudhishthira begged that the Brahmaija 
might have his fire-sticks again. " It was I,'' said 
Dharma, "'who carried away the fire-sticks as a deer, 
in order to test thee/' And he offered a second boon* 
Answered Yudhishthira : " We have spent these 
twelve years in the forest and the thirteenth year is 
come. May no one recognise us as we spend this year 
somewhere. " Dharma granted the boon, and bade 
them go to Virata's kingdom, taking what forms they 
would. And the ijime having fully come, the five 
brothers, with Kr^h^a, bade farewell to Dhaumya 
and the Brahma^as, and, blessed by them; set forth 
for Virata. [§§ 310-314.] 



Virata Parva 

Deciding to go to the kingdom of Ma^sya, ruled 
ove* by Virata, Yudhishthira asked his brothers what 
disguises they would assume ; he himself, he said, 
would go as Kanka, a BrahmaQa, skilled in dice, and 
would act as a courtier. Bhima answered that he 
would be a cook and wrestler, Vallava by name ; 
Arjuna^ remembering the word of Indra and the 
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carse of IJrvashi^ said he woald disgaise himself as a 
eunuch and live among the queen's women, teaching 
music and dancings and his name should be Yriha- 
Dal&. Nakula, under the name of Granthika, Would 
be the keeper of king Virata's horses, while Sahacleva, 
as Tantripdbla, would tend his kine. Kr^h^a deter- 
mined to be a Sairindhri, a superior waiting-maid 
and companion, and cheerfully prayed Yudhishthira 
not to grieve for her, as the queen 'would surely 
cherish her. The young king then sent his priest 
with the sacred fires to Drupailft) and ^his cars to 
Pvarava^i, and his servants to the PSfichalaa, so that 
none might know of their retreat save phaumya only. 
Setting forth, the six approached the city of Virata, 
and in a huge tree near a cemetery the brothers hid 
their weapons, faangfing a corpse ot) the tree that 
none naight approach it. Then Yudhishthira prayed 
to the Goddess Druga, who saves l#r worshippers from 
all dangers, and she appeared to him and blessed 
him, promising him protection and success. Thus 
blessed, Yudhi^ihthira took golden and jewelled dice 
and entered the court of Virata, who, struck by 
his noble aspect, gave him glad welcome and appoint- 
ed him as his chief minister and friend. Bhima 
appeared, praying to be employed as cook, and Virata 
— expressing much doubt as to such office befitting 
him — agreed to make him superintendent of his kit- 
chen. Kr^h^a, dressing herself humbly, wandered 
near the palace, and the queen, seeing her, sent for 
her and asked her who she was ; DraijypadT answered 
that she sought for service, but the queen, seeing 
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her marvellous beauty, thought her a Goddess rather 
than a servant. When Draupadi insisted^ the queen 
replied that she feared to take her into service, for 
her rare loveliness would win the king's heart ; who> 
indeed, might resist her ? But Draupadi told her that 
she WQ,8 married to five G-andharvas who ever nrotect- 
ed her, and that no man would be allowed to do her 
wrong.' Then Sudeshna, the queen, took her into her 
household with delight, and none guessed who she 
really was. Now came Sahadeva, clad as a cowherd, 
and representing himself as skilled in all cattle-lore, 
and he was appointed head keeper of Virata's kine. 
Next Arjuna appeared, wearing female ornaments, 
and he prayed that he might be assigned to the 
princess D^tara as teacher of dancing and music ; 
Virata, declaring that he resenAled a warrior and 
ruler rather than a eunuch, yet tested his skill in the 
fine arts, and finally sent him among the ^omen to 
give them lessons. Lastly came Nakula and offered 
himself as a keeper of horses, and Virata accepted 
him and made him his head equerry. Thus did the 
PaQdavas commence their thirteenth year of exile, 
and " passed their days of disguise with great com- 
posure, notwithstanding their poignant sufferings "• 

[§§1-12.]. ... 

For ten months they lived in Virata's court, serv- 
ing the king and queen, gaining both respect and 
wealth, and then a menacing storm-cloud arose. The 
queen's brother, Kichaka, the commander of the army 
o? Virata, fell madly in love with Krshiia's beauty, 
and would not be gainsaid in his desire to have her 
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as his wife, though she told him of her Glandharva 
hnsbands and that to love her was destruction. At 
last he persuaded his sister Sudeshna to send Kriph^a 
to his house, under pretext of fetching wine; in yain 
Krsh^S, implored her mistress not to send her on such 
errand, lest Kichaka should insult her and evil should 
befall. Sudeshna, to please her foolish brother, 
insisted on hier going, and Kr^ihna, praying to Surya, 
went forth, ^.ccompanied — though she knew it not — 
by a Rakshasa, appointed by Surya to protect her* 
Kichaka welcomed her with delight and begged 
her to sit down, bat Krshi^a coldly answered that she 
came only for wine for her mistress. Kichaka 
thereupon seized her by the arm, and Kr^hiria, seeking 
to escape, pushed him violently away and fled to 
the court, where Yudhishthira and Bbima were 
seated with the king. Kichaka followed in hot 
pursuit, and, catching her by the hair, pulled her 
down and kicked her in the very presence of the 
king. The Rakshasa flung him senseless to^ the 
ground, but what should her husbands do, seeing their 
beloved thus outraged ? As might.be expected, Bhima, 
furious, was starting up on the verge of self-betrayab 
but the cold voice of Yudhishthira was heard : " Look- 
est thou, cook, for trees for fuel ? Ttthou art in 
need of faggots, then go out and fell trees." Drau- 
pa<Ii, striving to keep her promise, addressed king 
Virata only, passionately reproaching him for allow- 
ing her to be insulted in his presence. Virata said 
he knew nothing of the dispute, as it had begun else- 
where, but the courtiers began to praise the beauty 
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of Krshi^S, praise more intolerable to Yudhi^hthira 
than even the cowardly kick of Kfchaka. Yet he 
lost not his self-control, but, sternly addressing his 
wife, he said : " Stay not here, Sairindhri, but 
retire to the apartments of Sudeshna. The Wives of 
heroes bear affliction for the sake of their husbands, 
and, undergoing^ toil in ministering unto their lords, 
they at last attain to regions where their husbands 
may go. Thy Gandharva husbands, effulgent as the 
sun, do not, I imagine, consider this as an occasion 
for manifesting their wrath, inasmuch as they do not 
^ush to thine aid. Sairincjhri, thou art ignorant of 
' the timeliness of things, and it is for this that thou 
weepest as an actress, besides, interrupting the play 
in Mafsya's court. Retire, Sairindhri ! The Gan- 
dharvas will do what is agreeable to thee. And they 
will surely dispel thy woe, and take the life of him 
that hath wronged thee." Passionately Krshpa 
answered, tortured beyond bearing, and yet striving to 
keep her pledge : " They of whom I am the wedded 
wife are, I ween, extremely kind. And as the eldest 
of them all is addicted to dice, they are liable to be 
oppressed by all." With this bitter taunt she rushed 
from the court, and took refuge in the apartments of 
the queen, where she recounted her wrongs. That 
night she sought Bbima and roused him from sleep, 
and then poured out to him in passionate wailings all 
her pent-up griefs, blaming Yudhishthira as the cause 
of all. How could she bear to live, seeing her hus- 
bands in menial occupations, born princes and rulers 
of men as they were ? And she herself, highborn and 
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a queen, was now a servant, pounding unguents for 
others, aud waiting on them anxiously— and piteous- 
ly she held out her sweet hands, the soft flesh marked 
with the pounding-stick. Bhima, clasping the injur- 
ed hands tenderly to his face, burst into angry weep- 
ing, bewailing the sufferings of his beloved, and pray- 
ing her to control her grief, as his heart was pierced 
by his own helplessness to redress her wrongs. " For 
only half a month longer," he cried, " b^ patient, and 
thou wilt become the queen regnant of a king '\ But 
Krfh^a, still lamenting, declared that unless Kichaka 
were slain he would surely outrage her, and then she^ 
covild not live. If Bhlma would not kill him, then 
would she, on the morrow, slay herself, and so pre- 
serve the chastity her husbands would not protect. 
Then Bhima promised to do her will, and bade her 
make an appointment on the following night with 
Kichaka in a deserted hall, whither he would come 
and kill him. Thus did Kr^hna, and Bhima kept 
the appointment in her stead, and, when Kichaka 
approached with soft words of gallantry, Bhima 
answered with mocking praise, and, leaping up, flung 
himself «i his foe and for awhile they wrestled 
mightily, till the strength of Kichaka failed him and 
Bhima crushed him into a shapeless mass. Then he 
called KrshQa and bade her see her slain insulter, 
and so went his way, and Kr§h9a foolishly cried to 
the servants, boasting, that her Grandharva husbands 
had killed her foe. Hearing of his death, Kichaka's 
relatives came, and, taking his body, seized Kr^hQS 
also to burn her with him, and she cried out in terror* 
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Bhima, hearing, slipped out of the palace, and, run- 
ning to the burning place, tore up a large tree, and, 
using it as a mace, slew her assailants and set her 
free. The outcome of all this was that king Virata^ 
fearing Krfih^a, bade his queen ask her to go to 
some other place, and she, praying for only thirteen 
days' respite, promised to leave. [ §§ 13-24.] 

Meanwhile the spies .of Duryodhana, who had 
been searching vainly for the Pa^davas, returned to 
Hastinapura, confessing the fruitlessness of their 
errand, but telling that Elicliaka, the commander-in- 
chief of Virata's army, was dead. Thereupon, a 
neighbouring king, Susharman, asked Puryodhana's 
consent and aid in invading Mafsya and in seizings 
king Virata's cattle, and on the eighth day of the last 
fortnight of the thirteenth year of the Pai^davas' 
exile, the Kauravas set forth on this enterprise. 
Susharman, with his Trigartas, had started on the 
preceding day. King Virata with his army, in which 
were included Yu^hishthira, Bhima and the twins, 
met the Trigartas in battle, and after a fierce fight 
' were defeated, Susharman carrying Virata away on 
his chariot as a prisoner. Then the four brothers 
began to fight and speedily changed the fortunes of 
the day, Bhima capturing Susharman and setting 
Virata free. Meantime, the Kauravas were seizing 
the cattle, and the cowherds, flying for assistance, 
found no one left as leader save a boy-prince, Utt^ra. 
The lad proudly said he would go if he had a cha- 
rioteer, and Draupadi pressed him to take Vrihan- 
nala, who, she said, had been the charioteer of 
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Arjana. This was done, and Arjana, taking the reins 
as soon* as he arrived near the Kurus, urged the 
horses straight at the foe. Then the boy's courage 
failed him and he prayed his charioteer to stop ; but 
Arjuna scornfully refused, till poor TTftara sprang 
from the rushiijg chariot in terror, throwing away his 
bow. Indignantly Arjuna flung down the reins and 
ran after him, and, seizing him by the hair, stopped 
his flight. *' Drive then for me, " he cried, and lifted 
him on to the chariot, and drove quickly to the tree 
where he had hidden his weapons a year before, bid- 
ding Uttara climb into the tree and fetch down the 
bow of Arjuna that he would find there, as the bows 
of Uttara would not bear his strength. Once again 
did Arjuna hold with joy his mighty bow, and telling 
Uttara of the weapons and the owners, he finished 
by saying, " I am Arjuna, " and revealing also the 
identity of his brothers. Then Uttara, rejoicing, 
lost his fear and took up the reins of the battle- 
sfeeds, and Arjuna entered the battle-field with the 
furious rattling of wheels, the loud blare of his conch, 
and the crashing twang of the string of Grandiva.. 
Rushing at Karna, he first drovfe that hero, mangled 
and bleeding, from the field, and then charged on 
Krpa; destroying his car, so that he also was compel- 
led to leave. Now came Dro^a charging down, and 
Arjuna saluted him respectfully, refusing to strike 
uAless he struck first : but Dro^a replied with a 
shower of arrows, and combat raged between pre- 
ceptor and pupil, until Dropa^s son came to his 
father's rescue, and Droi^a fled swiftly from the field 
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of battle. Then was AilhTattbam& also overcome, 
and Karna, returning, fought once more and was 
again forced to flee, and at last, as Arjuna was driving 
before him Dashasana and his brothers, Bhishma 
rushed forward to check him. Mighty was the duel 
between them, till at last Bhishma fell unconscious^ 
and his charioteer drove him away from the field. 
The triumphant Arjuna then put Puryodhana t>o 
flight, and at last the Karu host withdrew vanquish- 
ed, leaving Arjuna the unchallenged victor of 
the fray. 

Then Arjuna returned to the tree near the ceme- 
tery and replaced there his weapon^, and again took 
the reins from Uttara, appearing once more as only 
Yrihannala, the charioteer. Meanwhile Virata, arriv- 
ing at his capital after the defeat of the Trigartas, 
was alarmed to hear that his young son had gone forth 
to battle with the fajnous Kuru chiefs and with such 
an unpromising driver as Yrihannala ; but Yudhish- 
thira consoled him smilingly, telling him that with 
Vrihannala no harm could befall his son. Presently 
came that news of the victory and of the safety of 
Uttara, and again Yudhishthira remarked that he 
who had Vrihannala for his charioteer must conquer. 
The king boasting loudly of his son's exploits, 
Yudhishthira, knowing the time for the revealing had 
nigh come, said again : " Why should he not conquer 
that hath Vrihannala for his charioteer ? '' Angry at 
this repeated praise of a driver, Virata turned hotly on 
the disguised prince, asking him whether he compar- 
ed his son with a eunuch. Yudhishthira answered 

8» 
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that where Bhf^hma and Dro^a and Dro^^'s son and 
Kar^ and Krpa and Parjodhana were leaders, who 
could fight save Vrihannala. " With such a one for 
his ally, why shoald not thy son conquer the foe f " 
Then the king struck Yudhi^hthira furiously in the 
face, and blood gushed forth ; Yudhishthira caught 
it in his hands, and glancing at Draupadi, who was 
beside him, she quickly brought a golden vessel with 
water, that the blood might not fall on the ground. 
At this momejit word was brought that IJtfara and 
"Vrihannala were without, and Virata bade them enter, 
hut Yudhishthira gently whispered to the porter not 
to allow Vrihannala to come in, for if he saw hidi 
bleeding, he would slay the king. Thus patient was 
the noble Yudhishthira, even under the intolerable 
insult of a blow. 

Then in came Uttara,.and seeing Yudhishthira 
bleeding and learning the cause, . he hastily prayed 
his father to apologise, and the young king pardoned 
the blow. When the bleeding ceased, Vrihannala was 
allowed to enter, and, having saluted Virata and his 
elder brother, he stood silent, awaiting events. The 
Matsya king, turning to his son, began tg applaud him 
for his marvellous success, but IJttara impetuously 
answered that he had done nothing ; a celestial youth 
fought for him, and alone had vanquished the great 
Kuru chiefs ; he had disappeared, but would, Uttara 
thought, return. 

At last the happy morning dawned when the 
thirteenth year of the vow was over, and the five 
Pa9davas, in white and regal robes, came, blazing 
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with ornamenfcs, into Virata*s 'council hall, and sat 
themselves down on the seats reserved for kings. 
When Virata came in and saw them thus seated, his 
wrath blazed up and he angrily reproved the suppos- 
ed Kanka for his insolence. But Arjuna answered 
playfully, describing his brother's attainments and 
then declaring : " He is ho other than the bull of the 
Kuru race, king Yudhishthira the Just. " Astounded, 
Virata asked, if he were indeed Yudhishthira, where 
were his mighty brothers and Draupadi ; and Arjuna 
named them one by one : the cook, the keepers of 
horse and kine, the Sairindhrl, while he himself ^a^ 
Arjuna. Great was then the joy, and the king wor- 
shipped the sons of Ptadu with due honour, offering 
to Yudhishthira his whole kingdom and to Arjuna 
his fair daughter XJttara. Arjuna refused her for 
him„self, since she had ever treated him as a father, 
but accepted her as wife for his noble son Abhi- 
manyu, the favourite nephew of Vasudeva* Then 
to Virata^s court the kings of neighbouring countries 
and Shri Krshna came, and Subhadra and Abhi- 
manyu and many another, and the fair Uttara was 
given to Arjuna's son with many rejoicings, and thus, 
amid marriage feast ings, the thirteen years of exile 
bnded. [§§ 25-72.] 



CHAPTER VX 



PEACE OR WAR? 



At the close of the last chapter we left the princes 
in the midst of the marriage festivities that succeeded 
the thirteen years of exile. When these were oyer, 
the great question naturally arose : '' How to recover 
the kingdom ? *' The contract entered into, you will 
remember, was that at the end of the thirteeti years, 
passed according to the terms, their kingdom should 
be given back to them. The Pa^davas had manfully 
carried out their share of the agreement; would 
Duryodhana perform his ? The next section of the 
Mahdbhdrata, the Udyoga Parva, answers this 
question, and relates the events' which immediately 
preceded the Great War, 

.The day after the wedding, the various kings and 
princes gathered in the council hall of king Virata, 
who, with Drupada, presided over the royal assembly. 
After some general conversation, silence fell on the 
warriors, and they sat waiting, " with their eyes fi^ed 
upon Shri Krshna," feeling that He, the wise and the 
lover of the PSi^davas, was the one who could best 
open the subject the]^ all had at heart. Shri Krshi^a 
spoke, briefly narrating the events that had occurred. 
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and pointing out the evil treatment received from hoy- 
hood by the Papdavas from Dnryodhana; He bade 
the kings consider what was for the good of both 
parties, ^' consistent with the rules of righteousness 
and propriety, and what will meet with the approba- 
tion of all ". ".What Duryodhana thinks is not exact- 
ly known, nor what he may do." He therefore ad- 
vised that an ambassiador should be sent to beseech 
them mildly to give half the kingdom to Yudhifh- 
thira. Yaladeva followed, ei^pressing the hope that 
as Yudhishthira was willing to give up half the king- 
dom, ipuryodhana would do the same. He was pro- 
ceeding to urge that the an^bassador should cast the 
blame of the gambling on Yudhishthira and so gain 
by oonciliaiion ; but this was too much for the hot- 
tempered Satjraki, who sprang to his feet and warmly 
defended Yudhishthira, who had only followed the 
mles of his order; "the means by which I would 
beseech them would be sharp arrows," cried he. Dru- 
pada spoke soothingly, but advised that, having in 
view the obstinate character of Duryodhana, mes- 
sengers should be sent to all the surrounding kings, 
entreating their alliance ; this should be done at once, 
since right-minded persons would grant the request 
that first reached them ; meanwhile let a priest be 
sent to Dhrtarashtra as ambassador. This course 
was approved by Shri Krsh^a, who thereupon left 
fot PvSraka, and Drupada then sent his own priest 
to the Kuru king, while warriorSi from all parts began 
to assemble to espouse the cause of either the Pai^da- 
vas or the Kurus. [§§ 1-6.] . 
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Now Duryodhana and Arjuna alike desired to 
seoure the alliance of the mighty Keshava^ and both^ 
setting out for Bvaraka^ arrived there on the same 
day and found Shi*i Krshpa sleeping* Duryodhana 
thereupon haughtily seated himself on a handsome 
seat at the head of the bed; while Arjuna, bowing 
humbly to the sleeper, stood with joined hands at 
His feet. As He awaked, His eyes fell first on 
Arjuna, and, after greeting them. He asked the reasoii 
of their visit. . ^Duryodhana answered first, claiming 
the aid of ShrT Krshi^a in the impending war, and 
urging compliance with his request on the ground 
that he was the first to ask assistance. The Lord 
accepted bis assurance^ that he had arrived first, but 
saidtha^ Arjuna was the first to be seen*by Him on 
awaking ; He should therefore help both. He had 
an army of ten crores of mighty- soldiers that He 
would give to one suppliantt; He Himself, unarmed 
and not fighting, He would give to the other : Arjuna, 
as the younger, had the right of choice : ". You may, 
O son of Kun^i, first select whichever of these two 
commends itself to you." Arjuna, without a moment's 
hesitation, selected the adorable Ki^sh^a, whom he 
loVed above all things on earth, while Duryodhana 
joyfully accepted the powerful army which fell to his 
share. Valadeva refused to fight'on either side, and 
puryodhana departed, contentedly home with his 
fighting men, far preferable, to his mind, to Shri 
Ki'sh^a who would not fight. Then Shri Kriph^a asked 
His friend why he had selected Himself . who 
would not engage in the battle, and Arjuna answered 
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that he conld himself slay his enemies, but he yearned 
for fame, and that followed Keshava ; long had he 
wished that He should drive his car in battle : *' I 
therefore ask you to fulfil my desire, cherished for a 
long time/' " I will act as thy charioteer,'' replied thie 
Lord ; " let thy wish be fulfilled/' " Then with a glad 
lieart Kunji's son, accompanied by Krsh^a as well 
as by the flower of the Pashftrha race, came back to 
Yudhishthira." With a glad heart, in truth, for 
where Shri Krshna was, there was victory. 

Pnryo<}hana now cleverly stole a march on his 
opponents, for hearing that Shalya, king of the 
Madras, was on his way to join the PS^davas. he caused 
pavilions to be erected on his way where he was 
splendidly entertained ; and when the king asked for 
the men who had prepared for his coming, believing 
them to be the servants of the son of ICuntT, Duryc^ 
dhana presented himself, and, on being offered any* 
thing he wished, prayed Shalya to be the leader of his 
army^ Thus entrapped, Shalya was obliged to con- 
sent, and went sadly to the sons of Pa^du to tell 
them of the promise he had been forced to give. 
Yudhishthira at once said he had done rightly, but 
frayed him, if he drove Kari^a in a combat with 
Arjuna — as doubtless he would, being equal to Krshna 
as a charioteer — that he would discourage Kari^a 
and protect Arjuna, damping the spirits of Kar^a by 
ptaising his foe. This Shalya promised to do, and 
departed with his army to Duryodhana. [§§ 7,8, 18,] 

Meanwhile the troops were assembling from all 
sides, till seven Akshauhinis were ranged under the 
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banner of Yudhishthira, while no less than elevten^ 
were arrayed under Duryodhana. Drupada's priest^ 
arriving at Hastinapura, pleaded the justice of the 
Pandava's cause, pointing out that their paternal pro- 
perty had been usurped by the sons of phytarash- 
tttk, and that when they had made for themselves, a 
new kingdom, that had also been filched from them 
by fraud. Surely it were better to restore to them 
their own, as had been promised by the compact^ 
rather than plunge into a ruinous war. Bhii^hma 
supported the arguments of the priest, but was ruddy 
interrupted by Kari^a, and the dispute was waxing 
hot when Dhitarashtra intervened, dismissing the 
priest courteously, with the message that he would send 
Saiijaya to the sons of Pa^du after due deliberation. 
Calling Safijaya, the blind . king charged him with 
many complimentary 'messages to the injured princes, 
but promised no redress ; and Safijaya, in delivering 
these, could only urge peace on general principles. 
Yudhishthira replied somewhat sternly that no one 
wished for war, but that the king and his sons were 
forcing it by the denial of justice ; let Indrapra^tha' 
be given to him. Safijaya urged that it would be 
better to live on alms than go to war, and Yucjhi^h^ 
thira appealed to Shri Krsh9a for his decision. The 
Lord answered in weighty and impartial words, point- 
ing out that justice lay with the Pa^davas, and remind- 
ing Safijaya. of the duty of the Kshattriya. Deeply 
injured as they were, they yet desired peace, but not 
at the coit <xf duty. He concluded by saying He 
"^ould Himself go to the Kurus to try to bring about 
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an agreement, else wonld waf inevitlfoly ensu^. 
Saiijaya then prayed leave to depart, and was 
dismissed by Yudhi^hthira with the message : " That 
desire of thine which totinents thy heart, the desire 
of ruling the Knriis Without a rival, is very unreason- 
able. It hath no justification. As for ourselves, we 
will never act Mn such a way as to do anything that 
may be disagreeble to thee. foremost of heroes 
among the Bhara^as, «either give me back my owti 
Indraprasth^ or fight with me." Then Tudhishthira 
added some loving words to the old king, Bhisjhitia 
and Vidura ; to Duryodhana he sent a message of 
forgiveness for all the injuries he had done them and 
for the insults offered to Krshi^ia, but he insisted that 
a share of the kingdom must be restored to them ; a 
single province, nay, even five vilkiges, they*would 
accept and end the quarrel. " Let us make peace." 
Then Sanjaya departed and returned to the court of 
Dhrtarashtra. .[§§ 19-32.] 

Long and discordant was the discussion that 
followed on the return of the herald an5 his drama- 
tic account of all he had seen and heard. Bhishma 
jwarned the Kurus that Vasudeva and Arjuna 
were Nara and Narayana, the warrior Gods whom 
none might hope to. defeat, and Drona prayed the 
king to listen to Bhishma's words. But the king 
turned from them and enquired as to the forces of 
the Pai^davas, and then bewailed the coming ruin, 
though dinging to the counsels of his son. . Duryo- 
dhana at this encouraged his father, declaring that he 
felt certain of victory, being himself the greatest of 
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warriors Mflth the nia,ce, having Bhishma, 3&roi?a, 
Ashvatthama, Krpa and Karria with him, and his 
forces exceeding by a third those of the Pat^davas. 
Again discussion raged, Daryodhana declaring that 
he would, not surrender to the Paridavas even as much 
land as a needle's point would cover. Dhr^arashtra 
himself at last declared for peace, feeling that war 
could only end in ruin, but Puryodhana persisted in 
his resolve to fight, vauntxiiff his own prowess, and 
declaring that defeat could not crush him. Karpa 
supported Ptiryodhana, boasting that he could him- 
self slay the host of the Papdavas single-handed, and 
was thereupon so sharply rebuked by Bhishma that 
he, declaring that he laid down his weapons and 
would not fight until Bhishma was numbered with 
the d^ad, left the court and went to his own abode. 
Dhrfarasbtra still pleaded with Duryodhana to yield, 
and when the rest of the counsellors had retired, the 
blind king appealed to Sanjaya for l\is opinion as to 
the result of a struggle ; Sanjaya begged that Gan- 
dhSrf and Vyasa might be sent for, and then, in their 
presence, he told the king and his son that Vasudeva 
was the Soul of all, the Lord of Time and Death, the* 
increate Creator; "where Krsh9a is success must 
be '\ Then the king prayed Duryodhana to yield and 
take refuge in Keshava, but he declared : " If the 
divine son of Devaki, united . in friendship with 
Arjuna, were to slay all mankind, I cannot even then 
resign myself to Keshava." In despair^ both father 
and mother reproached him, and Vyasa bade the 
king himself yield to Janardana, the scene ending 
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with' Sadjaya's proellLmation of the names of -Shri 
Krshi^a, and Dhitaradhtrlk^s resolatioa — alas I not 
kept — to place himself in:, the hands of the Eternal 
One. [§§46^70.] 

Meanwhiie the Pandavas, on their side, were 
discussing the matter, and Shri Krsfa^a had declared 
His resolve to visit the Kurus in order to try to avert 
the impending war. Tudhishthira at first objected 
to His going, lest injury should befall Him, but 
consented on Keshava reminding him that none 
could stand before him if He arose to slay ; He pointed 
oat to Yudhishthira that, as a Kshattriya, he could 
not continue to subsist on alms, and that while He 
would strive to make peace, He regarded war as 
certain. And now a surprising thing occurred : Bhi^a, 
the warlike and haughty Bhima, spoke in favour 
of pQace, lest they should become the destroyers 
of their race— speech " as unexpected as if the hills 
had lost their weight and fire had become cold ^*. 
Keshava, laughing, chid him for his gentle mood, 
declaring that such a frame of mind in him was 
due to panic, and was ''as strange as articulate 
speech in kine'\ Bhima fired up angrily at the 
taunt, declaring that he felt no fear, but only 
sought the preservation of the Bharatas. Then 
Shri Kr^hpa gently told him that he was all a 
son of his warrior race should be, but that He had 
thus spoken because a man would never do rightly 
who weighed the consequences of his action against 
his duty. Duty must be done, whatever IJhe apparent 
results 
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It was in ^he month of Kartika that Shri Kr^^a 
set oat on his momentooe missbn to Hastinapura, 
a(nd Phrtarashtra, hearing of his coming, command* 
ed the most splendid preparations to be made for His 
reception. On the way Daryodhana, at his order, 
erected magnificent pavilions at various stages, bat 
Keshava passed by them all, " without casting a 
single glance " at them. Yidilra, indeed, on hearing 
the directions of the king, remonstrated with him for 
his insincerity, declaring that he sought to win Kesha- 
va by his wealth, a futile hope ! Keshava would accept 
naught save peace, and gifts were of no avail. Dur* 
yodhana warmly supported Vidura, holding that this 
was no fit season for skewing special honour to 
Kesjbava, nay, he impiously declared : " This, indeed, 
is a great resolution which I have formed. I will 
imprison Janardana, who ia the v«efuge of the 
P^pdavas/^ Horrified, the king protested that 
Hr^hikesha came as an ambassador, while Bhishma, 
crying out that Duryodhana would be destroyed, and 
that he dared not listen to such words, rose and left 
the palace. [§§71-87.] 

Now Shri Kr^hna approached Has^inapura, and 
all the sons of Dhrtarashtra, save Duryodhana, went 
out, with Bhi^hm^, Prona and Kripa to bid Him 
welcome. Having done due homage to the king, He 
went to the house of Vidura, and there saw the 
bereaved mother of the Pandavas. After a natural 
outbreak of grief, the heroic spirit of the K^hattriya 
spoke out in Kunti, and she sent to each of her sons, 
a stirring message : *' The time for that event is come 
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in view for which a Kfhattriya woman bringeth forth 
a son. If you allow the time to sleep without your 
achieying anything, then, though at present ye are 
respected by all the world, ye will be only doing that 
which would be regarded as contemptible. And if 
contempt touches youj I will tabAndon you for ever. 
When the time cometh, even life, which is so dfear, 
should be laid down." Comforting Kunti, Shrf 
Kr^h^a went on to see Dnryodhana and greeted him 
courteously, but, on being offered food, refused to eat. 
Duryodhana, speaking gently, but with deceitful pur- 
pose, asked why He would not eat, and was answered 
in measured tones that envoys eat only after their 
missions were successful, and that Duryodhana might 
entertain Him when His mission had achieved suc- 
cess. Still pressed, the Lord answered more sternly : 
" Not from desire, nor from wrath, nor from malice, 
nor for gain, nor for the sake of argument, nor from 
temptation, would I abandon virtue. One taketh 
another's food when that other inspir^th love. One 
may also take another's food when one is in distress. 
At present, however, O king, thou hast riot inspired 
love in Me by any act of thine, nor have I Mysdlf 
been plunged into distress. Without any reason, O 
king, thou hatest, from the moment of their birth, 
thy dear and gentle brothers— the Pandavas, crowned 
with every virtue. . . . Defiled by wickedness, all 
this food, therefore, deserveth not to be eaten by Me. 
The food supplied by Vidura alone should, I think, 
be eaten by Me." Saying thus, Keshava rose and left 
Duryodhana, returning to the house of Vidura. 
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Talking that night to Viijiura, Shri Kr9h9a ex- 
plained that He had come to strive to liberate the 
earth from the meshes of death ; He would sincerely 
strive to bring about peace and to serve both parties ; 
if the Kurus would listen to His words, *' words 
fraught with wisdom^ consistent with righteousness 
and possessed of grave import, then that peace which 
is My object will be brought about ". In the morning 
He went to the court where the kings were assembled, 
a splendid array of warrior-chiefs, shining with gold 
and gems, and all arose in respectful greeting when 
He, the lotus-eyed, attired in yellow, '^ like a dark 
gem mounted in gold," and wearing the blazing jewel 
Kaustubha, entered the hall. Every eye was fixed on 
Him and breathless silence prevailed, until His voice^ 
" deep a.s the roll of clouds in the rainy season,'* broke 
the tense stillness. ^' In order that; Bhara^a, peac^ 
may be established between the Kurus and Pandavas 
without a slaughter of heroes, I have come hither." 
He began with pleading, soothing words, dwelling on 
the irresistible strength which would accrue to Dhrta- 
rashtra if the Pandavas with his own sons were the 
defenders of his throne. But if either were slain, 
where would be hi^ happiness? Let the old love 
revive with which, as children, he had cherished them. 
The Pandavas had kept their pledge during the. 
thirteen years of exile ; let the king now keep his. 
Speaking in their name. He cried : ^^ Knowing that 
our obedience is due to thee, we have quietly under- 
gone much misery. Behave thou then unto us like a 
father or brother ... If we go wrong, it is the duty 
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of our father to set us right. . l%e)refore set us on the 
way^ and tread thou also the excellent path of rights 
eousness." Pathetically He reminded Dhrtarashtra 
of the wrongs inflicted on the sons of Pa^dii and of 
their patient endurance and present willingness to for- 
give. " For the Bake of virtue, of profit, of happiness, 
make peace, O king, and* do not allow the earth's 
population to be' slaughtered, regarding evil as good 
and gQod as evil. Restrain thy sons, monarch, who 
have from covetousness proceeded too far. * As 
regards the sons of Pritha, they are equally ready to 
wait upon thee in dutiful service as to fight. That 
which seemeth to thee to be for thy good, chastiser 
of foes, do thou adopt." The silver tones sank iiito 
silence, and stillness again brooded over the assembly, 
the kings thinking " within themselves that there 
was no man who could dare reply to that speech ^\ 
At last one Hshi after another addressed ^uryo- 
dhana, giving him instances of the defeat of those 
intoxicated by pride. Narada pleaded long with him, 
begging him to listen to friends who wished him well, 
but all was in vain. Then Dhrfarashtra begged the 
Lord Himself to strive to persuade his foolish and 
wicked son, and Keshava, approaching Duryodhana, 
spoke sweetly to him, praising his good qualities and 
praying him to turn from his perverse ways and make 
peace. All would then be happy, and he would obey 
his father and mother. " Peace with the Pa^davas, 
O sire, recommends itself to thy father. Let it there- 
fore, chief of the Kurus, recommend itself to thee." 
To follow unrighteousness was to court ruin. Let 
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Dot his relatires and tlie chiefs who followed him be 
slain. *' Let not people say that thou art the exter- 
minator of thy race and the destroyer of its achieve- 
ments." He might be lord paramount with th^ con- 
sent and support of the PA^davas. '* Making peace 
with the I^davas and acting according to the couut 
«els of thy fri^nds^ and rejoicing with them, thou art 
sure to obtain what is for thy good for ever and ever." 
Bhiahma followed, praying Duryodhana n6t to sink 
his father and mother in an ocean of grief, and Dro^a 
pleaded, and Vidura and Dhrfarashtra himself, and 
again Bhiiphma and Dro^a, all with loving words and 
gentle urgings, loiut all in vain. Duryodhana spoke 
fiercely in reply, declaring himself faultless, and again 
saying that while he lived, "even that much of our 
land which may be covered by the point of a sharp 
needle shall not, Madbava, be given by us unto the 
Pandavas ". Then replied Keshava sternly : "Wish- 
est thou for a bed of heroes ? Verily thou shalt have 
it with • thy councillors." " Thou art not, O sinful 
man, willing to give them their paternal share in the 
kingdom, although they are begging it o^ thee. Thou 
shalt have to give it to them when, divested of pros- 
perity, thou shalt be laid low." At this DuryodHltna, 
infuriated, rose and left the court, rudely disregardful 
of his elders, and followed by his brothers and those 
on his side. Then Vasudeva advised the king to 
arrest duryodhana, Karna^ Shakuni and Dussh&sana 
and to bind them and hand them over to the P&^davas, 
so that the whole Kshattriya race should not be slain. 
But Dhrtar&shtra, as a last resort, sent for Gdndhari 
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and prayed her to speak to their headstrong son, and 
she summoned Duryodhana back to the court, who 
came, flushed with anger. Grently the mother pleaded 
with him, but where the golden tongue of Shri 
Kriph^a had failed, how should even a mother's voice 
prevail ? Puryodhana again left the court in a rage, 
without a word of answer, without a gesture even of 
reverence, and plunged headlong into his mad plot 
for seizing the divine Krshna. Safyaki guessed at 
his wicked plan and warned Keshava, Dhrtarashtra 
and Yidura, saying that in desiring to sei^e the lotus- 
eyed, they were " like idiots and children desiring to 
seize a blazing fire with their garments '\ Keshava 
bade the king let Duryodhana try his worst, promis- 
ing that He would do no wrathful act, and Duryo- 
dhana and his brothers and supporters being called 
back into the court; his father and Viiiura sternly told 
him of Keshava's might and that none might seize 
Him by force against His will; Then Keshava, 
addressing Duryodhana, said: "From delusion, OSuyo- 
^hana, thou regardest Me to be alone, and it is for 
this, O thou of little understanding, that thou seekest 
to make Me a captive after vanquishing Me with 
violence. Hei-e, however, are all the Ps^davas and 
all the Vrishpis and Andhakas. Here are all the 
Adityas, the Rudras, and the Vasus, with all the 
great Rshis ! " And as the mighty One laughed 
at His puny foe, lo I from out His body issued 
myriad forms of Gods and formed a blazing halo 
round Him, and Arjuna stood on His right and 
Bama on His left, with the four Pai^davas behind 
9* 
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Him, and the roll of drums thandered through the 
hall and flowers fell as rain. And as all wondered, 
the divine glory vanished, and Keshava left the court, 
finding outside His white chariot awaiting Him* 
Then Dhrtarashtra, following, addressed Him sadly, 
protesting his powerlessness llo control his sons, and 
Keshava answered sternly and shortly, addressing the 
great chiefs and the king : " Ye have yourselves wit- 
nessed all that has happened in the assembly of the 
Kurus, how the wicked Duryodhana, like, an unedu- 
cated wretch, left the court in anger, and how king 
Dhrtarashtra also describeth himself to be powerless. 
With the permission of you all, I will now go back 
to Yudhi9hthira." With a grave salute, Keshava as- 
cended the chariot, and went to visit Kunti, who again 
sent fiery messages to her sons, inviting them to 
battle. He then called Kar^a and took him with Him 
s, brief way, and, after dismissing him, drove away, 
leaving the Kurus to their doom. The last throw had 
been made • for peace, and was lost. War was now 
inevitable. [§§ 87-136.] 

Bhifhma and Pro^a, left behind, once more be- 
sought Duryodhana to make peace, assuring him of 
their fealty but pathetically bewailing their enforced 
combat with the Paijdavas, of whom, said Pro^a, 
Arjuna was dearer to him than his own son. They were 
old : their lives were over. But he was still young, 
and was flinging away friends, kingdom and life. 
[§§ 137-138.] It is sometimes asked, why should not 
Bhifhma and those like-minded with him have gone 
to the Pa^davas, and' fought on the side where lay 
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their hearts and the blessing of the Gods ? Bhishma 
above all, devoted to Shri Krshna, how could he lift 
bow against Him ? Bhishma^ whose life was the sym- 
bol of duty, righteousness and justice, how could he 
war against the side that embodied these, and on the 
side arrayed against 4;hem ? Yefc Bhishma, as the 
incarnation of duty, never shone more brightly than 
in these closing scenes of his life. And Dro^a ? Hp 
who had trained Arj una, who loved none as he loved 
him, why should he go forth to do battle with him ? 
Because under all trials, in all the circumstances of 
life, in face of heart-break and death, duty must be 
done. And for the K§hattriya, duty of combat 
for his king, for the cause of his country, was the 
supreme law of life. The bodies worn by Bhishma and 
Droi^a owed allegiance to Dhrtarashtra andJiis sons ; 
they were his subjects, his warriors, his councillors ; 
they had lived, worked, fought in his service all his 
life through. Not for pain and suffering, ndtfor 
broken heart and ruined life, could Bhishma and Pro9a 
leave duty/ They must pay with their bodies the 
debt those bodies owed. Their love, their hopes, their 
reverence, were with Shri Krshna and His friends, 
but theiir bodily strength, their warrior arms, their 
skilled brains, their might as leaders, lay at the feet 
of the king to whom they had sworn allegiance. Not 
for them to judge of the right or wrong of the qiiarrel 
when war outbroke ; theirs to fight where their karma 
had placed them. So they got them ready for the 
battle, to fight outwardly against the Lord they 
loved^ hoping, it may be, that in the struggle a bolt 
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from Him miglit lay them low, that they might die of 
the wounds of love. 

What was happening between Shri Kr§(h]^a and 
KarQa, as they drove a short way together? A 
strange scene truly, the roots of which were in the 
past. We remember that Kunti had been given a 
mantra by Purvasa which enabled her to summon 
any God to give her a son. Soon after receiving this 
man(ra, ere she met Papdu, in girlish curiosity and 
foUy^ to try its force, she had repeated the mantra 
with the name of Surya, the Sun-God. On his 
appearing, she was frightened, and begged him earn- 
estly to depart, and not compel her to bear a son ; 
she pleaded her childish foolishness and begged for- 
giveness, but the force of the mantra bound the Sun- 
God, and. a glorious child was born of her, clad in 
natural armour, radiant and strong. Left by his 
mother at Surya's command, he was found by Badha, 
the wife of the charioteer Adhiratha, and she took 
compassion on him, and brought him up as her own 
son. This was Karpa. [J^i Part?a,.§§ 302-308.] Shri 
Krfhi^a now reminded him of his real mother £onti» 
who^ husband, Pai^idu, was legally his father. He 
was thus, said Keshava-, the eldest brother of the 
Papdavas, and He would now take him to them and 
tell the story of his birth. Gladly would thej bow 
down to him as the rightful monarch ; he should be 
crowned king, and all the Pandavas and their hosts, 
including Himself, would follow him ; the sovereignty 
of the earth should be his, and the love of his young- 
er brothers. Gently but steadily, Karpa put away 
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the proffered rule and happiness ; Kunti had aban- 
doned him, and, though of right the eldest son of 
Papdu, he could not take up the broken bonds of 
kinship. He owed everything to the Suta Adhiratha 
and his wife Badha, care in infancy, protection in 
childhood, fatherly guidance and training. His wives 
were of Adhiratha's choice ; sons and grandsons had 
been born to him. By every tie of family, love, fidelity, 
he was bound to his adopted kin and to their order. 
To Daryo^hana also, who gave him a kingdom, he was 
bound by gratitude ; Duryodhana was going into this 
war depending on him, and he was selected to meet 
Arjuna in single combat. Above all, the Pfti^davas 
must not know the story of his birth, else would they 
never fight against him or accept the kingdom. Be- 
sides, were the kingdom his, he would give' it to 
Duryodhana. Yudhi^hthira was worthy to be king, 
and the kingdom was already practically won. The 
battle-field would be a sacrificial platform, where the 
leaders would be the priests, the warriors the offerings, , 
arrows the sacrificial ladles. There woiild he himself 
be slain by Arjuna while Bhima would slay DushS- 
sana and puryodhana. For all the harsh words he 
had spoken to the sons of Pa^du he was consumed 
with repentance. With one prayer he ended : *' Oh ! 
let this swelling host of Kshattriyas perish by means of 
weapons on that most sacred of all spots in the three 
worlds^ Kurukshetra, Keshava ! O Thou of eyes like 
lotus-leaves, accomplish on this spot what Thou hast 
in Thy mind, so that, O Thou of Vr^hni's race, the 
whole Kshattriya order may attain to heaven." , 
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Graciously the Lord answered him that with the great 
battle the ages Krta, T^eta and Dvapara would 
vanish, and He bade him go to BhTfhma, Pro^a and 
K|*pa and say to them the time was fair and pleasant ; 
seven days thence was the day of the new moon ; 
then let the battle join, and the warriors, " obtaining 
death by weapons, will attain to an excellent state '*. 
For thus, in the counsels of the Gods, was the great 
Kiphattriya order to pass from the earth, leaving it to 
the Kali Yuga. Then Kar^a worshipped Keshava, 
and relating a vision in which he had seen the Pa^da* 
vas triumphant and only Ashvaf^hama, Krpa and 
Kritavarman as survivors of Duryodhana^s army, 
he spoke his last words to Shri Kpsh^a. " If, O 
Krshpa, We come out with life from this great battle 
that will be so destructive of heroic K^hattriyas^ 
then, O Thou of mighty arms, may we meet here 
again. Otherwise, Kri^h9a, we shall certainly 
meet in heaven. O sinless one, it seemeth to me now 
that there only it is possible for us to meet." " Hav- 
ing spoken these words, Kar^a tightly pressed 
Madhava to his bosom. Dismissed by Keshava, he 
then descended fron^ the car. And riding on his 
own car, decked with gold, Ra4ha's son, gpreatly 
dejected, came back." Such was the last interview 
between Shri Krsh^a and Kar^a, till they met face 
to face on the field of Kuruk§hetra. [§ 139-142.] 

One other painful interview had Karpa to face — 
one with his own mother. Kun(i sought him, and 
prayed him to take his rightful place as K^hattriya 
and Papdava, and to be united with Arjuna as wa» 
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Keshava with Balarama. Her pleading was reinforc- 
ed by a voice issaing from the Sun : " The words said 
by Pritha are true, O Kar];^a, act according to the 
words of thy mother. tiger among men, great 
good will result to thee if thou fully foUowest those 
words/' But " Karaa's heart did yet not waver, for 
he was firmly devoted to truth," and he again refused 
tO' desert his friends in the hour of their danger « 
•* This is the time when all those that have been sup- 
ported by phftarashtra's sons should exert them- 
selves for their masters. I shall certainly act for 
them,* reckless of even my life. Those sinful men of 
unsteady heart, who, well-fed and welUf umished by 
their masters, undo the benefit received by them 
when the time cometh for paying back those bene- 
fits — verily, those sinful men, those faithless servants 
of kings, those thieves of their masters' cakes, have 
neither this nor the other world." One pledge, how- 
ever, Kar^a made ; in the coming battle he would 
not slay Yudhi^hthira, Bhima, nor the twins ; only 
against Arjuna would he fight to the death, to slay 
him or by him to be slain. [§§ 144-145.] 

Arrived at Upaplavya, where the P^Qdavas were 
staying, Shri Ershna related to them all that had 
occurred, concluding by saying that the kings allied 
with the Kurus had already marched .to Kurukshe(ra, 
and that nothing remained save to fight. [§§ 146-149.] 
Then discussion arose as to who should lead the 
whole army, the separate divisions, or Akshauhinis, 
being severally assigned to Drupada, Virata, Dhfshta- 
dyumna, Shikhandi, SSfyaki, Chekitana and Bhima. 
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The various chiefs gave their opinions in turn, and 
the final decision was referred to Shri Kr§hi;ia, who 
named as commander-in-chief the sacrifice-born 
Dhrshtadyumna, the foretold slayer of Dro^a. Then 
marched forth the great host in order, and encamped 
on the field of Kurukshetra. Of the opposing Kaurava 
host Bhishma was made generalissimo, Kar^a, accord- 
ing to his promjse, refusing to fight until Bhii^hma 
was slain. . [§§ 150-198.] With the clash of arms, the 
beating of drums, the blare of conches, concludes the 
Udyoga Parva. 

We open the Bhl^hma Parva, the Parva that tells 
of the ten days' fighting of Bhishma, and contains 
the immortal, the incomparable, Bhagavad-Gitd. 

Vyasa, coming to the blind king Dhrtarashtra, 
offered him sight to behold the battle ; but Dhfta- 
rashtra shrinking from the seeing of slaughter, the 
R^hi bestowed on Safijaya celestial vision, that he 
might describe to the king all that occurred, whether 
it happened by day or night or was only thought of 
in the mind. As to the result of the combat, victory, 
said the sage, " is there where righteousness is ". 
[§§ 1-2.] Truly, however wrong may seem to triumph, 
as it did against the Pai^davas, truth and justice ulti- 
mately carry all before them. Outnumbered by a 
third, the Pai^davas were yet destined to triumph, 
according to words spoken by Brahma in another 
combat and quoted by Arjuna as the armies were 
arrayed for battle. " They that are desirous of vie* 
tory do not conquer by might and energy so much 
as by truth, compassion, righteousness and energy. 
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Discriminating then between righteousness and un- 
righteousness, and understanding what is meant by 
covetousness, and having recourse to exertion, fight 
without arrogance, for victory is there where righte- 
ousness is." And Narada had said ; " There is victory 
where Krshija is." Then Shri Kr^hijia bade Arjuna 
hymn Durga, the Giver of victory, and he ^ang to 
Her who lifts Her worshippers above all defeat and 
misery, above all calamities. And the mighty God- 
dess appeared and promised Arjuna that he should 
conquer his foes, and Arjuna mounted on his chariot 
with Keshava as his charioteer. [§§ 21-23.] 

Drawn up by Keshava between the two armies ere 
the flight of arrows began, Arjuna's )ion-heart falter- 
ed, and he sank despondent on the floor of his car. 
Not from fear, or the sight of his foes in serried array, 
hot from terror of death nor of warrior's charge, 
failed that heroic heart. But for the impending 
slaughter of relatives, of comrades, of boyhood's dear 
companions, and the friends of maturer years ; for 
Bhiiphma, more than father, for Droi;^a, preceptor 
beloved. The iron heart of the warrior broke with 
anguish ; " I will not fight ! " he cried, and oast away 
his bow. Then the Lord, to cheer him, spake the 
wonderful Song, the Song Celestial, that, uttered five 
thousand years ' ago, has since echoed from heart to 
heart, sweetest and loftiest of all teaching given to 
those who love the Lord. Shri Krshna spake the 
Bhagavadr-Gita. [§§ 25-42.] 

And now occurs a strange thing. As the armjies 
are ready to engage, king Yudhishthira throws down 
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his weapons, puts off his armour, and with joined 
hands approaches the hostile force. Alarmed, Arjuna 
leaps down to follow him, and the other brothers and 
Keshava and all the kings follow him, and they call 
aloud anxiously, asking him whither he goes. Only 
Keshava says, smiling, " His object is known to me," 
and explains ifc to the puzzled chiefs. From the 
enemy arise shouts of derision ; he is afraid, he seeks 
shelter ! Then all is silent, and Yudhifhthira, unarmed, 
presses through the armed ranks of his foes till he 
reaches Bhishma, and clasping his feet, he says : '^ I 
salute thee, O invincible one ! With thee .will we do 
battle. Grant as thy permission in this matter. G-ive 
us also thy blessing." And Bhishma blessed him 
with the promise of victory, and bade him ask what 
boon he would : " Bound am I to the Kauravas by 
wealth. Battle excepted, what dost thou desire ? " 
Then Tudhishthira asked who might conquer him in 
battle, and Bhishma replied that none might defeat 
him so long as he fought. How then could he be 
slain ? " The time also of my death is not y^t come," 
answered Bhishma. *^ Come to me once again/' 
Then Yudhishthira paid due homage to Droi^a, who 
told him he could only be slain when he cast away his 
arms on hearing evil tidings and withdrew himself in 
Yoga meditation. Also to Krpa and to Shalya he 
offered similar homage and received their blessings, and 
then returned" to his own army, while all men applaud- 
ed the noble courtesy of the sons of Paijdu. [§ 43.] 

Then the battle outbroke in fury, and Bhiiphma 
carried all before him, and many a great warrior felL 
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Then was slain young Uttara, son of Virata, anxl his 
elder brother, Svefa, furious with wrath, charged on 
the enemy and drove them headlong, till Bhi^bma 
rushed against him, and after long combat between 
the heroes Sveta fell, his death closing the day's 
struggle. [§§ 44-48,] On the following day, as the 
Paai^davas were flying before Bhishma, Arjuna angrily 
told Eeshava to drive him against that mighty 
warrior, and the flashing chariot, with its milk-white 
steeds, thundered across the field, and Bhishma and 
Arjuna met in deadly fray. For hours they fought, 
neither having the advantage, while many a deadly 
combat of heroes took place around, till Bhii^hma 
turned aside to rescuiB his troops assailed by Bhima, 
and, his charioteer being slain, his steeds rushed from 
the field. Then Arjuna, set free, after saving from 
imminent danger his heroic son Abhimanyu, raged 
over the field, scattering all before him, until sun-^ 
down came, and darkness saved the routed Euru^ 
from his arrows. On the third day, the Kurus were 
again flying from their foes, when Bhii^hma, stung to 
fury at the sight, charged down upon the Pai^davas 
and changed the fortune of the day. Then, as the 
Pai^davas in turn gave way, Keshava turned the 
silvery steeds against Bhishma's onslaught, and 
brought Arjuna to meet the grandsire again. Arjuna 
then attacked his beloved enemy, but with mildness, 
hating hid task, till Keshava, to sting him to exertion, 
called His mighty discus, and whirling it on high, 
leapt from tl\e chariot and rushed at Bhishma, who 
cried aloud in joyous welcome : " Slain here by thee, 
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Krfhpa, great will be my good forfcane both in this 
world and the next/' But Arjuna, shamed as he was 
meant to be, ran after Keshava, and flinging his arms 
round Him, dragged Him back, promising to fight 
more energetically, and Keshkva took up the reins 
again, and the battle raged furiously till set of sun^ 
Arjuna driving all before him. [§§ 48-59.] Thus for 
day after day the combatants fought, and success 
seemed sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other, yet wherever Bhi^hma turned, the tide of battle 
flowed against pie Pa^davas. Ten thousand men a 
day he destroyed ; he " blazed up like a fire in the 
midst of a forest and consumed his foes ". [§§ 60-99.] 
On the ninth day the mighty warrior was even more 
invincible than before, and it seemed as though the 
lot of battle were to be finally cast againdt the P&9da- 
vas. As evening was approaching Keshava once 
more hotly rebuked Arjuna, who was fighting half- 
heartedly, and who again, at His bidding, attacked 
unwillingly the great chief ; and oncermore, as though 
hopeless of stimulating His friend in any other way. 
He leapt from the chariot with only whip in hand^ and 
rushed through the battle^ though but robed in yellow 
silk, on Bhishma. Once more that noble warrior 
welcomed death threatening from that beloved hand : 
" Strike me as thou pleasest, for I am thy slave, O 
sinless one ! " And once more, Arjuna, shame-stricken, 
checked Shri Krf hria's onset : " Thou of mighty 
arms, stop I O Keshava, it behoveth Thee not to make 
those words false which Thou hadst spoken before, 

1 will not fight : Madhava, people will say that 
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Tlum art a liar. All this burden restetb upon me. 
I will slay the grandsire. I swear, Keshava, by 
my weapons, by truth and by my good deeds, that, 
slayer of foes, I will do all by which the destruc- 
tion of my foes may be achieved." Madhava wrath- 
fuUy remounted the car, and still Bhi^hma carried all 
before him till night fell on the ninth day of combat. 
That night Yudhishthira so lamented the slaughter, 
that Keshava offered to throw aside his promise and 
Himself slay Bhii^hma ; but the young king, abiding 
firm by truth, refused to allow Keshava to falsify His 
words. Had not Bhishma promised them counsel ? 
He might tell them how to compass his own death. 
Let them all go to Bhi^hma, and ask his advice. And 
a bitter cry ended the speech : " We were children 
and orphans. By him were we reared. Madhava, 
him, our aged grandsire, I wish to slay — him, the 
sire of our sire! Oh I fie upon the profession of a 
K^hattriya !'' Keshava approved the proposal, and 
casting aside their armour and weapons, Kei^hava and 
the five sons of Pa^du went on, to modern view, the 
strangest of errands, to ask Bhii^hn;ia how they might 
slay him in battle. Bhishma gave them warm wel- 
come and Yudhiiphthira gently put before him the 
request to advise them how to bring about his own 
defeat and death. Bhishma answered that while 
he lived they could not conquer, but that they might 
strike him as they would. Yu^hiiphthira declaring 
that they could not slay him, Bhii^hma calmly gave 
them his own death-warrant ; for to men like Bhishma 
there is only one will, the will of the Supreme Lord, and 
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they hold themselves i as Bis, withoat anxiety or wish 
of their own. There was a mighty warrior among 
them named Shikha^di; be had been a femaie, 
and against such a one he, Bhishma, would not fight ; 
let Arjuna place Shikhai^di before him, and Bhishma 
would not strike ; then let Arjuna " quickly pierce me 
on every side with his shafts ". At this Arjuna burst 
out, " burning with grief and his face suffused with 
shame ^'. '* How, O Madhava, shall I fight in battle 
with the grandsire who is my senior in years, who is 
possessed of wisdom and intelligence, and who is the 
oldest member of our race ? While sporting in days 
of chi Idhood, O Vasudeva, I used to smear the body 
of this high-souled and illustrious one with dust by 
climbing on. his lap with my own filthy body. 
l^lder brother of Gada, he is the sire of my sire Pai^da* 
While a child, climbing on the lap of this high-souled 
one, I once called him father. * I am not thy father, 
but thy father's father, O BhSrata ! ' — even this is 
what he said to me in my childhood. He who said 
so, oh ! how can he be slain by me ? Oh ! let my 
army perish. Whether it be victory or death that I 
obtain, I will never fight with that high-souled person. 
What dost thou think, O Kr9hi?a ? *' Gravely and 
gently the Lord answered that having vowed to slay 
Bhishma he could not, as a K^hattriya, abstain from 
doing So. It was the condition of victory. '^ Dha- 
nafijaya, this is the eternal duty sanctioned for the 
Kfhatti^iyas, that they should fight, protect subjects, 
and perform sacrifices, all without malice.'' Having 
settled all with Bhi9hma's permission, the PSndavas 
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and the Lord retired, to await the dawning of the 
tenth day of battle, the day of sacrifice on which 
Bhlshma was to be the glorious victim and Arjuna 
the sacrificing priest. [§§ 100-108.] 

At snnrise Shikha^di's division advanced against 
Bhlshma, and Bhishma charged against it, but mock- 
ingly refused to aim a blow at its leader, since he 
wa« still the woman God had made him. Greater 
than ever shone forth Bhishma on that last day of 
battle, crimsoning all around him like the setting sun. 
None could stand before him save Arjuna, with his 
white steeds that were as the steeds of Death, and 
ShikhaQdi whom he would not smite. Disregarding 
Shikhai^di, he shot only at Arjuna. As sunset drew 
near, Bhii^hma, knowing that death might not touch 
him save by his own will, spoke within himself : " I 
should now, however, wish my own death, this being 
the proper hour." Then the ^shis and the Vasus, 
who watched the battle, cried to him : " That which 
has been resolved by thee is approved by us also, O 
son. Act according to thy resolution, O king. With- 
draw thy heart from battle." And a sweet breeze 
breathed fragrantly on the hero, and a flowery shower 

fell. In vain .arrows rained on him from all other 

• 

combatants ; he stood unmoved. But for Arjuna's 
shafts his will made way, and they pierced him 
through and through. Smiling, he said to Dusha- 
sana : " These arrows coursing towards me in one 
continuous line, whose touch resembleth that of 
heaven's bolt, have been shot by Arjuna . . Save the 
heroic wielder of Ga^diva, the ape-bannered Jishnn, 
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even dill other kings united together cannot cause me 
pain."- The arrowy shower continued^ till ''there 
was not in Bhi^hma's body space of even two fing^s' 
breadth that was not pierced with arrows ". And a 
little before sunset he fell from his chariot^ his head 
to the east^ so transfixed with arrows that his body 
could not touch the ground^ and he lay, upheld by 
shafts^ on a bed of arrows. While falling, he marked 
that the sun was in his southern path, and heavenly 
voices cried : " Why, oh ! why should Gahga's son, 
that foremost of all warriors with weapons^ yield 
up his life during the southern declension ? " And 
he cried aloud : " I am alive \" and suffered not 
his senses to depart. Then Ganga sent the great 
^9his to him in swan-like forms, and they repeated 
the same question. And Bhifbma said : " I will 
nev^r pass out as long as the sun is in the southern 
path. Even this is my resolve. I will proceed to my 
own ancient abode when the sun reaqheth the north- 
ern path . . . The boon that was granted to me by 
my illustrious sire, that my death would depend on 
my own wish, oh ! let that boon become true. I will 
hold my life, since I have control in the matter of 
laying it down. 

Then the roar of battle ceased and all men laid 
down their weapons, and the very sun grew dim^ and 
earth bewailed his fall. The kings of both armies, 
putting off their armour, approached him reverently 
and did him homage, and he greeted them with bless- 
ings. Then^ his head hanging down^ be asked for a 
pillow, but when they brought soft and delicate 
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pillows, he put them aside, laaghin^if : '' These, ye 
kings, do not beconie a hero's bed." And Seeing 
Arjana standing by, he said : '* Dhananjaya, O thon 
of mighty arms, my head hangeth down. O sire ! give 
me a pillow, such as thou regardest to be fit.'* Then 
Arjuna, blinded with tears, took three keen shafts 
and blessed them with mantras to support Bhishma's 
head, and the hero smiled, well pleased : *' Thou hast 
given, me, O son of Pa^du, a pillow that becometh my 
bed . . . Even thus, O mighty armed one, should a 
K^hattriya, observant of his duties, sleep on the field 
ef battle on his bed of arrows." And he bade them 
dig a ditch round the place where^he lay, and cease 
from fighting. Refusing the offices of the physicians^ 
be lay and turned himsetf to prayer. On the 
morrow, tortured by his wounds and burning with 
fever, he asked for water ; but, rejecting what was 
brought, he again called Arjuna : " Covered all over 
with thy shafts, my body is burning greatly. All 
the vital parts of my body are in agony. My mouth 
is dry. Staying as I am with body afflicted with 
agony, give me water, O Arjuna. Thou art a great 
bowman. Thou art capable of giving me water duly." 
Then Arjuna drew Ga^diva and shot an arrow mantra- 
directed, and where it pierced the earth pure water^ 
burst forth, and he gave of it to Bhi^hma to drink. 
Then Bhi^hma, refreshed, praised him, and calling 
Pnryoijhana, once more bade him make peace, since 
none might vanquish Arjuna with Keshava at his side, 
"Desist even now!" he said, and was silent, and 
".though his vital parts were burning with the 
10« 
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arrow- wounds, yet, prevailing over his agonies, he ap- 
plied himself to yoga." Presently, when all had gone, 
Karpa came, tear*choked, and fell at his feet : '' chief 
of the Kurus, I am Badha's son, who, while before 
thine eyes, was everywhere looked at by thee with 
hate." Then Bhi^hma opened his pain-glazed eyes, 
and threw his arm round Karija, and spoke to him 
loving words. '* thou that resemblest a very ttod, 
among men there is none like to thee. For fear of 
intestine dissensions, J always spoke harsh words 
abcmt thee." And he praised him as equal to 
Arjuna, and bade him unite with his own brothers'; 
the heroic sons of Paiidu. But this KarQa could 
not do : to the end he must fight the Pa^davas. 
" Grant me thy permissic^, O hero. 1 will fight. EJven 
this is my wish. It behoveth thee to forgive me also 
any harsh words that I may at any time have uttered 
against thee, or any act that I may have done against 
thee from anger or inconsiderateness." Then Bhfshma 
gave him leave. *' Fight, moved by the desire of 
heaven. Without anger and without vindictivenesa 
serve thou the king, 'according to thy power and thy 
courage, and observant of the conduct of the right- 
eous." In peace the old foes parted and Kar^a went 
back to Duryodhana, leaving Bhishma to pay his last 
debt of agony with the body that, though rightly, had 
yet fought against righteousness, waiting patiently 
the appointed ending, the willing victim on his couch 
of pain. 



/ 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SIN OF YUDHISHTHfRA 

Sadly withdrawing from Bhishma, leaving him 
to hold death at bay, the kings prepared to resume 
the interrupted battle. But who should replace the 
grandsire, the hero, the mightiest warrior of the Kuru 
hosts ? All hearts turned towards one man, the man 
who for ten days had stood aside from battle, and 
one cry arose : '^Kar^a ! Karna ! *' Kar^a was willing 
to fight, but first sought Bhishma^s' permission, who 
bade him go into the battle, and Duryodhana pray- 
ed him to lead the army in Bhishma's stead unless 
he thought some other chief should be chosen. Karna 
advised the king 'to anoipt as commander-in-chief 
the one who had taught them all the use of weapons, 
and whom therefore all would cheerfully follow, Drona 
the great preceptor. All the kings hailed the sugges- 
tion with delight, and Drona, accepting the leadership, 
was duly installed, and set the army in array for the 
eleventh time against the foe. The events of his 
leadership are narrated in the Drona Parva. Ere re- 
commencing the battle, Dro^ia offered Duryodhana 
a boon, and he chose the capture of Yudhishthira, 
craftily saying that the slaughter of the young king 
would leave his brothers in his stead who woHld 
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ayenge himj but his capture alive would keep them 
in obedience to their elder^ and he could again exile 
them by anothier victory at dice. Droi^a declared 
that Yudhishthira could only be captured by drawing 
Arjuna away from his side, and the Pai^davas, hear- 
ing of this plot, arranged their own plans to counteract 
it, Arjuna ifwearing that Droria^ should not seize 
Yudhishthira while he was living, although he could 
not himself slay his teacher. With this centre of 
combat, the capture of Yudhii^hthira, the struggle 
recommenced. Many deeds of prowess were done 
on both sides, Abhimanyu, Arjuna's glorious son, a 
mere boy, fighting desperate duels with Paurava, 
Jayadratha and Shalya, while Bhlma's Bakshasa son, 
Ghato(kacha, performed prodigies of valour. Mean- 
while Dro^a, drawn by splendid chesnut steeds, had 
made a tremendous onslaught in the direction of 
Yu4hishthira, and trampling down all opponents he 
reached the car of the young king. Shouts of victory 
from the Kurus rent the air, as they thought Yudhish- 
thira was captured ; but lo ! the white steeds of 
Arjuna, guided by Keshava, come flashing across the 
field with the rattle of thunder, and Dhanafijaya 
routs them, driving them in every direction, as the 
sun sets on the eleventh day. [§§ 1-16.] 

During that night six brothers, headed by Sushar- 
man, king of the Trigartas, took a solemn oath to slay 
Arjuna, or to die in battle against him. They then 
challenged Arjuna, who, bound by his vow never to 
refuse a challenge, prayed the king's permission to go, 
leaving him in the charge of Satyajit ; Yudhishthira 
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bade him go against the hosts of these brothers, called 
Samsapfakas — men sworn to conquer or die — and 
he turned towards the quarter where they were array- 
ed. As Arjuna became engaged in fierce conflict, 
DroQa rushed upon Tudhishthira, and, after furious 
battling round the young king, his guards broke, and 
he fled before his ancient teacher. BhTma then rdsh- 
ed into the fray, but despite all his efforts, and a 
desperttte conflict With an elephant that was trampl- 
ing down men, horses and chariots, the Pa^dava h6st 
was giving way. Between the Samsapfakas on one. 
side and his struggling forces on the other, " Arjuna's 
heart was divided in twain," and he scarce knew which 
way to turn. But resolving first to have done with his 
challengers, he charged furiously upon them and 
annihilated them, and then the silvery steeds whirled 
him like lightning against the division of I)ropa. 
Charging, he met the elephant carrying Bhagadatta 
that had caused such slaughter, but his car, guided 
by Keshava, evading the elephant's rush, he would 
not slay it from behind but turned again to face it. 
Then Bhitgadatfa flung a weapon at Arjuna, and 
Keshava, throwing Himself in front of His friend, 
received the bolt upon His breast, ahd it became there 
a triumphal garland. But Arjuna reproached his 
divine Charioteer for His interference, only permis- 
sible were he overcome, thinking himself shamed by 
such defence. Then Shri Krshna gently told Him 
that this weapon, the Yaishi^ava. might be turned 
aside by none save by Himself, for it was His own , 
granted once in boon to the Earth for her son, from 
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whom Bhagada^ta had received it. InviVicible while 
he held ifc^ he had now thrown it away, and Arjuna 
could slay both monarch and elephant. When at 
last night fell and closed the twelfth day's battle, the 
Papdavas held the field and I)rooa's promise to seise 
Yudhi^hthira was yet unfulfilled. [ §§ J 7-32. ] 

mhe thirteenth day was the day for the return of 
Varchas to Svarga — he who was born as Abhimanya 
of Shr! Kr^h^a's sister Subha4fa — and the glory of 
the day was won by this heroic boy. Scarce out of 
childhood, but sixteen years of age, he fought like 
a veteran and carried all before him. Arjuna w^ 
^gain challenged and drawn away, and his youog^ 
son was bidden by Yudhi$hthira to lead the charge 
against Pro];ia's army, advancing in a circular form 
that only Arjuna, Keshava, Praddyumna and this lad 
knew how to break. They would ail follow him, but 
only he could break the array. Abhimanyu joyfully 
accepted the task, proud of his father and his mother's 
brother, and, vowing in their names to conquer^ he 
bade his reluctant charioteer drive him against the 
foe^ '' like an infant lionassailing.a herd of elephants.'' 
The fury of his onset broke the array, and he fought 
single-handed against Dro^a and his son, Krpa, 
Karj^a and others, who rescued Puryo^hana from 
his assault. Then Pushasana was disabled by him> 
K^rQa's brother slain, and Kari^a himself driven from 
the field by the heroic J:)oy. At last Jaya^ratha, tbe 
ruler of the Sindhus, checked the rout of the Kurus, 
but still none could stand against Abhimanyu, jpur- 
yodhana being again beaten back oa his second 
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attempt. His son LakshintfQa was slain when he 
assailedk the young warrior, whose onset it seemed 
impossible to check. Then six car-warriors, Dro^a, 
Ashvatthama, Krpa, Karna^ Kitavarman and Vri- 
hadvala, all rushed jipon the boy together, while 
Jayadratha kept off all succour by charging against 
Yudhishthira. Still the youth held his own, till 
Propa bade Kar^a cut his bow to pieces with arrows, 
and Krtavarman slew his horses, Krpa his two chario- 
teers; earless and bowless, he snatched up shield and 
sword, and when these were broken by the arrows of 
his well-armed foes, he caught up a car-wheel and 
rushed with it upraised at Drona. This being shivered 
into pieces by his assailants, he seized a mace, and 
driving Ashvathama before him, beat down the hoi*ses 
and steeds of DushSsana's son. It was his last triumph. 
Both combatants fell to the ground, as each levelled 
a blow at his antagonist, and Dushasana's son, rising 
first, struck Abhimanyu on the head, and the boy 
" of heroic arms " went home. [§§ 33-49.] 

The battle ceased with Abhimanyu's fall, and 
great was the grief of Yudhishthira, who had put on 
him the task of penetrating into the hostile army and 
then had failed to support him. How should he face 
the bereaved Arjuna and tell him his favourite son 
was dead ? VySsa came and consoled the distressed 
king, relating to him the origin of death, and the 
stories of many kings who had fallen a prey to the 
Goddess, and telling him that no wise man grieved 
for the dead; "the living man should think of the 
joy, the glory and the happiness of the dead '*. Thus 
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saying, the holy Yyasa disappeared aud the king was 
comforted, but still, '^ with a melancholy heart he 
asked himself, saying, ' What shall we say unto 
Dh^nafijaya ? ' " [§§50-71.] 

Meanwhile that hero, retnrning from the field, was 
full of sad forebodings, and piteously appealed to 
Keshava for some explanation of the dread that 
enshcouded him. Entering the silent camp, he pressed 
anxiously on, till he reached his brothers sitting sad 
tod speechless, and mis^e^ his best loved son. Then, 
with swift prescience, his mind grasped the truth, and 
he asked for Abhimanyu. " None among you, save 
Abhimanyu, could break that array. I, however, did 
not teach him how to come out of that array, after 
having pierced it. Did you cause the boy to enter 
that array ? " But the father needed no answer, and 
he bewailed his son's death. .Must he not have 
thought, when attacked by Dro^a and Karpa and 
Krpa : " My father will in this press be my rescuer ? '' 
Could not all the PaQdavas and Panchalas protect 
this boy ? Did they wear armour for ornament ? what 
were they doing when they saw Abhimanyu slain ? 
And none dared speak to him save Shri Kri^h^a and 
Yudhishthira, who, " under all circumstances, were 
acceptable to Arjuna '\ Yudhishthira told him of the 
request to pierce the circular array, how " that child 
then penetrated into it ", and how, when they sought 
to follow and support him, Jayadratha held them in 
check. Then Arjuna cried : " Truly do I swear that 
to-morrow I will slay Jayadratha ! *' and he swore a 
fearful oath, concluding by a declaration that if the 
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next day's san shoald set withoat his having slain 
his foe, he would himself " ent^r the blazing fire '\ 
News of this being carried to Jayadratha, he became 
wild with fear and sought to leave the camp, but was 
persuaded to remain by ^promises of protection. 
Drona told him, in answer to his eager questioning, 
that although both he and Arjuna had received the 
same teaching, in consequence " of Yoga and the 
hard life led by Arjuna, he is superior to thee ". But 
he himself would guard him, and form an array that 
Partha could not pierce. [§§ 72-74.] 

Meanwhile Keshava had sternlj rebuked Arjuna 
for making so rash a vow without seeking His counsel. 
In consequence of this six of the greatest Kuru war- 
riors would be placed in front of Jayadratha, and he 
wo^ld be kept in the centre of an array difficult to 
pierce. However, He set Himself to thinjc how 
Arjuna might be saved from failure on the morrow, 
and gave orders to prepare His own chariot and wea- 
pons in case of need. Then, as Arjuna slept, 
Keshava appeared to him, and drawing him from his 
body took him to Kail&sa, where Mahadeva sat in 
splendour, and Shri Krshpa and Arjuna worshipped 
the Supreme, and obtained from Him the greatest of 
His weapons, the PSshupata, for use on the morrow, 
and then returned rejoicing, sure of victory. [§§75-82.] 

The fourteenth day of battle dawned, and Arjuna, 
leaving Yudhishthira in the care of Siltyaki, sought 
Jayadratha in fulfilment of his vow. He had first to 
break his way through the elephant division, and 
putting this to rout, he charged on Droi^a, saluting 
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his preceptor reverently^ and then assailing him, since 
he was the protector of Jayadratha. In vain, how- 
ever, Arjuna fought against his preceptor, and at last, 
urged by Keshava, he evaded him and sought by 
making a circuit to reach his foe. Opposed by 
Sbru(ayusha and Achyutayasha, Arjuna was for a few 
oioments overpowered and sank fainting against his 
flagstaff, but recovering, he slew his foes and again 
fought his way onward. At length, his steeds being 
wounded and weary, Arjuna left his chariot and faced 
the rushing war chariots on foot, while Keshava 
bathed and refreshed the horses as though no foe were 
near ; then, remounting, he again fought his way 
onwards, though opposed by Duryodhana, encased 
in armour made invulnerable by Pro^a's mantras. 
Mesin while Yudhi^hthira had been rendered earless 
by Dro^a, and was only saved from capture by the 
heroic Sa(yaki, who then, at Yudhi§hthira's order, 
followed Arjuna, and succeeded in breaking through 
Oroya's division and slaying Drona's charioteer, so 
that his steeds ran . away with him. Bhima also. per* 
formed prodigies of valour ; he crushed the chariot 
of Droria with his mace, so that Pro^a or»ly saved 
his life by leaping from it, and he drove Kar^a from 
the field. That warrior returning, the duel recom- 
menced, and once, when Bhima had Karpa at his 
mercy, he refrained from slaying him, remembering 
Arjuna^s vow ; and again, when the positions were 
reversed, Kar^a spared Bhima, because of his promise 
taJLoB^. But the sun was going down, and Arjuna*s 
^11 unfulfilled, while Jayadratha was hidden 
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£roin his sight by his gaards. Then Keshava, by 
Yoga, shrouded the san» so that it seemed to be set- 
ting, aiid Jaya(jratha, thinking himself safe, exposed 
himself to view. And Arjuna rushed towards him 
and scattered his defenders^ pieroing his six protects 
ors with his shafts ; then he took up a terrible arrow^ 
man(ra-inspired, and shot at ^aya^ratha, and — warn^. 
ed by Keshava that the man who made Jayadratha's 
head fall on the ground would, by a vow of his 
father's, have his own bead split into fragments — cut- 
ting oflf with this shaft his enefby's head, he sped it 
along with other arrows till it fell into bis own fath^'s 
lap* who, rising, let the head fall to the ground and 
himself perished under his own curse. Thus was 
Jaya^ratha' slain and Arjuna's vow fulfilled, and as 
the sun appeared agaiu, Arjuna drove from the field 
Krpa and Ashvat(hamft, and Satyaki again made 
Kari^ia earless. Nor did the battle cease at sunset, as 
the custom was. but continued on during the night, 
delate the added horrors of darkness. The chief 
combal of that awful night was between 6hato(kacha 
and Kaii^a, who waged a furious duel ; at last Kar^a 
was so hard pressed by Bbima's Bakshasa son, and so 
bewildered by the illusions he created, that he caught 
up the invincible dart given him by Indra in exchange 
for his natural armour and earrings [see Vana Parva, 
§§ 299^301, and 309], and levelled it at Ghatotkacha. 
Im^apable of being baffled, the bolt struck the 
Bakshasa and slew him, and he fell ami(l the shouts 
of joy of the Kurus. The Papdavas, seeing him dead, 
began to weep, but Keshava broke into shouts of 
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When Dropa heard from Bhima, on Yudhi^hthira'a 
atrf/hority, that his son was slain, he dropped his 
weapons, and, sitting down on his car gave himself 
to meditation. Then^ DhrshtadyumnR, leaping from 
his chariot, seized a sword and rushed on the weapon- 
less hero, who, bending his head, left his body, rising 
in radiant glory into the sky. As he rose, the lifeless 
body sank prone on the side of the war, and Dhr^htad- 
yumna, seizitig the white locks, struck off the vener- 
able head, the head of his Guru, that ancient 
hero of five-and-eighty years, whose disciples were 
the leaders of the battling hosts. In vain Arjuna 
cried : " Bring the preceptor alive ! do not slay him ! 
he should not be slain." Drona had passed ere 
the sword had struck him, and, glorious in the 
region of Brahman, was beyond all earthly pain. 
[§§ 186^193.] 

At Drona's death, the Kuru troops broke and fled 
in all directions, until Ashvatfhama, hearing of his 
father's death, and inflamed to fury at the insult of 
seizing him by his reverend white locks, swore the 
death of his slayers, and summoned to his aid the 
mighty Narayana weapon, capable of annihilating all 
foes in war. -He rallied the flying forces and marshal- 
led them again for battle. Meanwhile Arjuna, brok- 
en-hearted, was* bewailing his preceptor and his own 
crime in being present at his cruel slaughter, though 
in truth he had striven to save him. *' I have, 
O Lord ! " he cried, " sunk in hell, overcome 
with shame.'' Anofrily Bhima and Dhrshtadyumna 
reproached him, but Satyaki sided with him, bitterly 
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rebuking Dhrshtadyumna, until the two rushed upon 
each other in anger, and only the onslaught of the 
Kurus made them turn again upon the common foe. 
As AshvatthSma launched his terrible weapon at the 
Pai;idava host, it blazed up consuming the troops, and 
Kesbava shouted to them to lay down their arms and 
stand weaponless on the ground, so should that 
weapon be baffled : alone Bhima refused to obey and 
stood for battle, till he was enveloped in fire, and 
Keshava and Arjuna dragged him down despite him- 
self, and then the weapon vanished. Duryodhana hotly 
cried to Ashvatthama to launch it once more, but 
I)ro9a's son answered sadly that the weapon could not 
be recalled, nor used twice ; Keshava had baffled it, 
and the destruction of the foe remained unaccomplish- 
ed. Then the battle recommenced, and Bhima^s 
charioteer falling, he was carried away by his horses, 
while Arjuna attacked Ashvaffhama, and as he issued 
uninjured from a shower of arrows from a celestial 
weapon that slew, amid the darkness it created, a 
whole Akshauhini of troops, Prona's son, heart-broken 
at bis failure to kill Keahava and Arjuna, fled away 
from the field. Meeting Vyasa, he learned from him 
the true nature of Keshava and Arjuna, and why his 
weapon could not slay them, and then he called the 
army to retire for the night, and the battle ceased. 
At its close Arjuna asked Vyasa who was a Being he , 
saw going before his car, and slaying those who were 
apparently slain by himself, and Yyasa told him that 
it was Mahadeva Himself, the Supreme Lord; he then 
gave him a wonderful description of the greatness of 
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Maheshvara, and with this the Dro^a Parva closes. 
(§§ 194-204.) 

On the sixteenth day of battle, Karpa — whose 
name is given to the next Parva — was made generalis- 
simo^ and the combat broke out with undin^inished 
vigour. Kar^a foaght with Nakala, depriving him 
of charioteer, horses and finally weapons^ bat spared 
his life for Kiintf s sake ; placing his bowstring round 
his neck, he let him fly, vanquished and ashamed. 
Yudhi^hthira likewise spared Duryodhana, when the 
latter swooned away, wounded by the Pa^dava king, 
remembering Bhima's vow. The day's honours again 
rested with Arjuna, who carried all before him; 
wherever the white horses flashed, guided by the 
divine Charioteer, victory was seen. That night Karpa 
resolved to pit himself against Arjuna on the mor- 
row, and, when the seventeenth day of battle dawned, 
he vowed to slay Arjuna on that day or to be iiimself 
slain by him ; but he asked that Shalya, the king of 
the Madras, should be his charioteer, and thus enable 
him to cope with Arjuna on equal terms. At first 
Shalya, regarding the request as an insult, was much 
enraged, but Duryodhana pacified him and persuaded 
him to consent, since he wonld be pitted against 
Keshava Himself, and since Brahma Himself had 
oncQ driven the chariot of Rudra. Thus Elar^a went 
forth to battle with Shalya as his charioteer, 
and the day opened inauspiciously by a quarrel 
between charioteer and warrior, as Shalya rebuked 
Karpa for fiis boasting and praised Arjuna, his foe. 
[§§ 1-46.] • 
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Kar^a's first great combat was with Yndhif hthira, 
whose car he destroyed, and who finally fled before 
him, but Bhima revenged his brother's defeat, and, 
striking Kar^a senseless, forced his charioteer to 
drive him out of the battle. Soon however, return- 
ing, he engaged again in battle, and presently, 
meeting Yndhishthiru with Nakula and Sahadeva, he 
conquered all three, and then rushed to the rescue of* 
Duryodhana, hard pressed by Bhima. Arjuna, mean- 
while, having defeated Ashvatthama, sought his elder 
brother, anxious as to his fate, and Yndhishthira 
welcomed him joyfully, thinking that Karpa must 
be slain since Dhanafijaya had left the field. On 
hearing, however, that Kar^a was still alive, Yndhish- 
thira, smarting from his own defeat, burst out into 
angry reproaches against Arjuna, even taunting him 
with cowardice and bidding him give Gapdiva to a 
better man. Then Arjuna drew his sword, and on 
the hasty interposition of Govinda, he declared that 
he had vowed to slay the man who should bid him 
give 6ai(idiva to another, and, slaying Yndhishthira, 
he would pay hie debt to truth. Sternly Keshava 
reproved his friend for drawing his sword on his elder 
brother and king, till Arjuna submissively prayed his 
Lord to tell him how he might keep his vow and yet 
not slay the king. Then Shri Kr^hpa bade him show 
some trifling disrespect to his elder brother, since 
disrespect killed a superior, and afterwards worship 
his feet and soothe him. On this Arjuna harshly 
addressed the king, but, heart-striken at* his own dis- 
respect, again drew his sword to slay himself in 
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expiation of his fault. Patiently Keshava again 
checked him^ reasoning with him^ till Arjana, touch* 
ing ' the king's feet, prayed his pardon ^nd vowed 
to slay Karpa. Then Yudhii^hthira^ cut to the 
heart, bitterly reproached himself for his cruel words, 
and was fain to throw away his crown, having wrong-* 
ed his brotl^er. But Govincja soothed the penitent 
king, and he bent down and raised the prostrate 
Arjuna, praising Shri KrshQa and lovingly embracing 
his brother, so that the storm was over, and Arjuna 
went back to the battle, blessed by Yudhi^hthira and 
vowing not to return till Kari^a was slain. [§§ 46-71.] 

Throughout Arjuna^s absence, Bhima had been 
bearing the brunt of the battle, and great was his 
joy when the flashing diadem of Dhana&jaya waS 
again seen rushing through the press. Arjuna fought 
his way through till he reached Kar^a's division^ 
staying only a brief space on the way to rescue 
Bhfma overborne. As Arjuna went on to reach 
Xar^a, Pushasana advanced against Bhima and a 
fierce duel ensued ; it soon ended, however, for Bhima 
hurled his terrible mace against his hated foe, and, as 
Dushasana fell to the ground, he leapt to earth d'nd| 
remembering Kr^hi^a's wrongs and his own awful 
vow, he seized his sword, ripped open Dushasana's 
breast, and drank some of his blood, then striking off 
the head of his wife's insulter. A terrible deed, that 
struck fear and horror into all beholders, the frightful 
sequel of a shameful wrong. [§§ 72-83.] 

And now Arjuna reached Karpa who h^d ju^t 
vanquished Nakula, and, slaying Kari^a's son under 
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his father's eyes, attacked his life-long foe. The Gods 
themselves came to see that combat, and '* the Gods, 
were on th,e side of Arjana, while the Asuras were on 
that of Kar^a". Fighters first with their famous 
bows, neither obtf^ined any advantage, and when 
Arjuna invoked the Brahma weapon,#KarQa baffled 
its force, and sent against his foe fierce snakes of fire. 
Then a mighty snake, whose mother had been slain 
in the burning of the forest of Kha^dava, entered 
Karna's quiver as a blazing shaft, <and as, shot from 
Kari^a's bow, it flew through the air, Keshava pressed 
down Arjuna's car so that it sank a cubit's depth into 
the earth, while the silver steeds laid themselves flat 
ou the ground. And the fiery snake-shaft swept off 
and broke into fragments the Indra-given diadem of 
Arjuna, but him it harmed not, as he had sunk with 
his chariot, thus, through Govinda, again escaping 
death. The snake returned to Kar^a to be again shot 
forth, but Elarna refused to launch the same arrow 
twice^ and, when the snake hurled himself at Arjuna, 
.that warrior cut him into pieces with his shafts. 
Pressing his enemy hard, Arjuna made him drop his 
weapons, and then stayed awhile, not willing to slay 
his foe while he stood weaponless. But Keshava 
urged him on, and Kar^a, recovering, snatched up 
his bow, when lo ! a voice said to Kari^a : " The 
earth is devouring thy wheel ! " and the left wheel 
of Karna's car began to sink deeply into the 
ground. (For a Brahmai^a, whose calf had been 
heedlessly slain by Karna, had once cursed him, and 
had told him thak-'on the approach of his death-hour. 
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the wheel of his car should sink into the earth in 
battle.) [See § 42.] Then despair strnck him and 
he began to rail at righteousness, but still fought 
furiously, until, baffled by his sunken wheel, he sprang 
from his chariot to pull it up. He cried to Arjuna to 
wait till he had freed his wheel, praising him for his 
virtue and appealing to that for his protection. Then 
Yasudeva said to him bitterly that he did well to 
remember virtue in the hour of his extremity, when 
he had forgotten it in all his dealings with the Pa^da- 
vas, in the poisoning of Bhima, in the house of lac, 
in the insults to Krshpa. " If the virtue that thou 
now invokest was nowhere on these occasions, what 
is the use then of parching thy palate now by utter- 
ing that word ? '' Then Karcia, leaving his wheel, sped 
his best weapons against Arjuna, and it was Arjuna^s 
turn to stagger back, so that Kar^a again sprang to 
the ground and tried to lift his wheel. Then Arjuna, 
recovering, shot again at his foe, cutting off his stan- 
dard, and with an arrow, sped by appeal to truth and 
righteousness, he struck off Kar^a's head and the 
great warrior fell. Forth from the body of the son 
of the Sun-God came a, radiant light, that, ascend- 
ing, mingled with the Sun, and the sun-rays, 
nearing the setting, touching the body of KarQa, 
seemed stained with his life-blood, painting the 
sky with crimson, and then the sun itself became 
pallid and sank out of sight. Then the battle 
ceased, and the camp of the Kurus resounded .with 
wailings as that of the Pair^davas rang with joy. 
[§§84-96.] 
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The eighteenth day opened with the election of. 
Shalja as commander-in-chief, and the Shalya Parva 
tells ns of his brief leadership. Tudhi9hthira led the 
onslaught against him and the battle raged hotly 
between the diminished armies. Several times the 
yonng king met his foe, and was separated from him ' 
by others^ until at last, after a combat in which his 
driver and his steeds were slain, Yudhishthira dis- 
charged a blazing weapon, inspiring it with mantras, 
and it sheared through Shalya's chest and stretched 
him dead upon the ground. [§§ 1-17.] 

The battle still continued, though now all hope 
had left the Kurus save that of dying gloriously, and 
it raged on till of Dhrtarashtra's sons only two — Dur- 
yodhana and Sudarsha — remained. At last, Duryo- 
dhana found himself alone, without a companion ; 
leaving his slain steed, he fled towards a lake ^nd 
took refuge in its depths, opening its water by a 
magic charm. Three car- warriors only had escaped 
slaughter, Krpa, Ashvatfhama and Kr^avarman, on 
the Kuru side, and their safety was unknown to 
Daryodhana, who thought himself the only survivor. 
Hearing from Saiijaya* of the king's refuge, the three 
sought him after nightfall, and urged him to«renew 
the struggle, but Daryodhana, wearied out, refused. 
Some hunters, ' approaching the lake and hearing the 
conversation, guessed that it was Puryodhana who 
had taken refuge in the lake, and went and informed 
the sons of Pai^du, who sought out at once the hid- 
ing-place of the vanquished king. Yudhishthira 
summoned him to come forth and do battle for the 
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crown, bat Daryodhatm asked for a respite for a little 
reety and then be would come forth and fight. Still 
pressed^ ^he answered wearily that all he loved were 
dead ; for him the earth was a desert, and he would 
fain retire to the woods. Let Yudbi^hthira reign over 
the desolated earth. Tndhifhthira mockingly refused 
to take the earth as a gift from him who was now 
discrowned, and again challenged him to battle!. 
''Alone, cheerless, without a car, and without an 
animal ! " cried Duryodhana. " Alone as I am, and 
destitute of weapons, bow can I venture to fight on 
foot against numerous foes all well-armed and 
possessed of cars.^' Yet the gallant spirit of the man 
held firm in his sore necessity. '' Standing in battle, 
alone as I am, I shall resist all olyou." And he 
challenged t^hem to fight him one at a time. 
Tu^liishthira consented to this wager of battle, adding 
that if he slew any one of them, the kingdom should 
be his. Then Duryodhana challenged one of the 
sons of PS^du to fight him' on foot with the mace, 
and, this agreed to, he rose from the waters. 
Yudhif hthira provided him with armour and with all he 
needed, and Bhima was put forward as his antagonist. 
The spectators sat round the fighters to view the 
struggle, and Grovinda's elder brother, Rama, came to 
see the last duel between the two warriors, that wa& 
to end their life-long rivalry. [§§ 18-34.] 

Rama had come thither, having set out on a 
pilgrimage after refusing to help either side in the 
war, and he had visited many (irthas, and had heard 
the story of Kuru tilling the field afterwards called 
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by his name. [§§ 35-54.] Bama advised the comba- 
tants to return to Kurukshetra for their duel, and 
they accordingly repaired thither, and the combat 
began. Fiercely it raged between the two mighty 
warriors so equally matched, each of them giving and 
receiving heavy blows. As, ^hey fought, Keshava 
reminded Arjuna of Bhima's vow, and Arjuna struck 
his own left thigh in the sight of Bhima. Bhima 
took the hint, and watching jifs opportunity he raslbed 
at his foe, whirling round his mace to throw it; Durr 
yodhana leapt in the air to deceive the aim of Bhima,. 
and, as he leapt, Bhima hurled his mace at the thigh9' 
of the Kuru king, fracturing them with the blow.. 
Then Bhima, mad with old memories of wrongs 
approached his helpless antagonist, and bidding him 
remember the insulted Draupadi, he touched his fallen 
head with his left foot. The kings around, seeing 
this, showed signs of disapproval, and Yudhishthira 
reproved his brother : " Duryodhana is a king. He is, 
again, thy kinsman. He is fallen. . . Bo not, O 
Bhima, touch a king and a kinsman with thy foot.'^ 
And he pathetically recited Duryo^hana's grievous 
losses. Then approaching his fallen enemy he com- 
forted him, telling him that his fate was enviable thus 
to die, rather than to live, as must he and his brothers, 
under the ourjSes of the wives of their slain kinsmen. 
Rama, moreover, was furious at the foul blow 
struck by Bhima, fighters with the mace not being 
allowed to strike below the waist, and he rushed upon 
Bhima to slay him, when Keshava flung his arms 
round him and with gentle words soothed his aBger^ 
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reminding him of Bhima's vow. Then Rama mounted- 
his car and went away, leaving the sons of Pa^idn 
sad at lyeart. Unfairly struck down and waiting 
death, Paryodhana's courage did not fail \him; 
reproached by Keshava, he answei^d boldly : " I 
have studied, made presents according to the ordi-^ 
nance, governed the wide earth with her seas, and 
stayed over the heads of my foes. Who is there .$o 
fortunate as myself ? That end again which is coveted 
by K^hattriyas observant of the duties of their own 
order, death in battle, hath become mine ; who, there- 
fore, is so fortunate as myself ? Human enjoyments 
such as were worthy of the very Gods, and such as 
could with difficulty be obtained by other kings, 
have been mine. Prosperity of the very highest 
kind " has been attained bv me. Who then is so 
fortunate as myself ? With all my well-wishers and 
my younger brothers I am going to heaven, Thou 
of unfading glory ! As regards yourselves, with your 
purposes unachieved and torn by grief, live ye in 
this unhappy world." It was a hero-heart that in 
the hour of defeat, in bodily agony, and surrounded 
by triumphant foes, could thus rejoice exultantly : 
obstinate, cruel, unscrupulous, had Duryo^hana been, 
but he was strong and brave. [§§ 55-61.] 

As the Pai^davas reached their quarters, Keshava 
bade Arjuna remove Gapdiva and his quivers from 
his car and descend in front of Him. Then Keshava 
Himself left the chariot and the ape on the banner 
disappeared, and lo ! in a moment, car, reins, steeds, 
yoke and shaft fell into ashes. Amazed, Arjuna 
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enqaired the reason of this strange event, and G-ovinda 
replied : " That oar, O Arjnna, had before been 
consniped by diverse kinds of weapons. It was 
because I had sat on it during battle that it did not 
fall into pieces, O scorcher of foes ! Previously 
consumed by the energy of Brahma weapons, it has 
been reduced to ashes on My abandoning it after 
attainment by thee of thy objects." Truly had 
Keshava showed Himself throughout that deadly 
battle the Friend and Protector of Arjuna, and proven 
once again that " where Krfhpa is, there is victory ". 
Then Yudhishthira prayed Keshava to go to 
Hastinapura, and break to Gandhari the news of her 
son's death. Would not the wrath of that pure 
ascetic blaze up and consume her son's enemies, 
unless ShrT Kr^hoa Himself bore to her the fatal 
news ? So the Lord went forth, and, reaching Hasti- 
napura, gently saluted the bereaved parents, weep- 
ing as he grasped the blind king's hand. Gravely 
and softly He reminded them of the events that had 
forced the Pandavas into the war that had ended so 
fatally , for their oppressors. He appealed to 
Gandhari, reminding her of her own words to her 
son, and she conquered her grief enough to speak : 
"It is even so, O Keshava, as Thou sayest. My 
heart, burning in grief, had been unsteadied. After 
hearing Thy words, however, that heart, O' 
Janardana, hath again become steady. As regards 
the blind old king, now become childless, thou, O 
foremost of men, with those heroes, the sons of 
Pai^du, hast become his refuge." Thus saying, she 
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oovered her S&oe and burst again into tears. Then 
Keshava knew that profia^s son was meditating evil 
against the Pa^davas, and rising hastily^ He took 
leave^ explaining that AsfavaUhama was plotting to 
destroy the Pftpdavas that night. Then the blind 
king and his wife bade Him go swiftly and protect 
the sons of Papda, and He drove back to the camp 
and went to those He loved. [§§ 62-68.] 

Meanwhile Dnryodhana lay dyings and was fonnd 
stretched on the ground by Krpa, Ashvatth^m& and 
Kitavarman, who sorely bewailed his fall. Then 
Ashvatthama prayed the dying king to give him 
permission to slay the conquerors^ and Puryo^hana 
bade Kf'pa install Pro^a's son as general. Gheneral, 
truly, without an army, but still not a foe to be 
despised, as the sequel proved. And with this 
ceremony the 8halya Parva ends. [§§ 64-65.] 

The brief Sawpfika Parva gives the story of the 
•vengeance taken by Ashvatthama for his father's 
death. He decided to attack the sleeping host of 
the sons of Pa^du, and, despite the efforts of Krpa 
to dissuade him, he went to the entrance pf their 
camp. He was foiled by a mighty Being who stood 
there, into whose body his weapons penetrated with- 
out effect, and then, worshipping Rudra, and enter- 
' ing into the sacrificial fire, offering up himself as 
victim, he obtained from Mahadeva the power to 
accomplish his object. Entering the camp at dead 
of night, be slaughtered his sleeping enemies, Dhrfh- 
tatjyumna first of all, with the sons of Draupa^i^ 
tiU none were left alive, save the five sons of Pa^du 
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lirfd Satyaki and Keshava Himself, who were not 
\ there. Returning to the dying Duryodhana, with 
Krpa and Kr^avarman, he told him of the destruc- 
tion of his foes. It brought a last gleam of satisfac- 
tion to the agonising king, and with the words : 
" Good be to you all. Prosperity be yours. All of 
us will again meet in heaven," he quietly breathed 
his last. [§§ 1-9.] 

Yudhi9hthira, on hearing the grievous news, sent 
for Draupadi, who, broken-hearted, took a vow to 
die if AshvatthSm& were not slain, and the gem on 
his head, born with him, brought to her. Bhima 
setting forth to pursue A.shvattham§^ Ke^haVa desir- 
ed Yudhishthira and Arjuna to come with Him on 
His car, as Bhima could not cope with the celestial 
weapon Brahmaatira, known to Prona's son, and they 
ovei'took Bhima as he was just reaching AshvatthSma. 
The latter taking up a blade of grass, turned it by 
mantras into the great celestial weapon, while Arjuna, 
quickly obeying Keshava, hurled against Ashvat^ha- 
m& the same celestial weapon, the use of which he 
had learned from Proi^a himself. Then Narada 
and Vyftsa threw themselves between these weapons 
and held them in check, and Arjuna, '' submissive 
and obedient to all his superiors, " withdrew his 
weapon in reverence, a feat that none save 
the chaste in heart might do. Ashva^^hama, how- 
ever, was unable to withdraw his, but desirous 
of showing reverence to the flfhis, he turned it to 
slay only the unborn children of the Pa^dava women, 
and gave the gem born with him from his head. 
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Despite his slaughter of the children^ Keshata 
declared that one of them should live, revived 
by Himself, and should rule over the kingdom of 
the Pa^davas as Parikshit, while Ashvat^hama 
himself should, for his wicked act, roam lonely 
over the earth for three thousand years, " without 
a companion and without being able to talk with 
anyone ". Keshava returned with Narada and the 
princes to Draupa4i, who, receiving the gem and 
hearing that Ashvatthama was deprived of his weap- 
ons and left to roam the earth, forgave him as the 
son of the preceptor, Drp^a, and gave up her vow. 
Then Krsh^a explained that Ashvatthama had slam 
the survivors in the battle by the will of Mahadeva. 
[§§ 10-11.] 

Meanwhile king Dhrfarashtra, mourning for his 
sojns and his people, called all the women of the royal 
household to follow him to the obsequies of the slain, 
and they set out from Hastinapura, a mournful pro- 
cession, fulfilling the^ prophecy spoken to Krsh^a 
when she was driven forth in tears. On their way 
they met Ashvat(hama, Krpa and Krtavarman 
returning from the slaughter of the Pai^dava host, 
the three parting after leaving the king, and Ashvat- 
thama going on ^.lone, to encounter the princes, as 
we have seen. Yudhishthira, with his brothers, 
Keshava and Krsh^a, hearing of Dhrtarashtra's com- 
ing, went forth to meet the king, who gently embraced 
Yudhishthira. Bat when BhTma was approaching, 
the blind king's wrath blazed up, and he was going to 
strangle Bhima as he flung his arms round him, when 
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the everrwatchfal Keshava thrast into Bhima's place an 
iron image^ which was crashed by the grip of !0hrta- 
rashtra^ who sank bleeding to the ground, his own 
chest braised by the strong embrace. Then remorse 
struck the king and he cried aloud : " Alas ! O Bhima ! " 
till Keshava, seeing his wrath was spent, explained 
what He had done and that no harm had been 
wrought. The king, confessing his own faults, and 
saying that he had fallen away from righteous- 
ness from parental affection, then embraced the sons 
of Pa^du and blessed them, accepting them as his 
own. Gandhari also pardoned them, after a struggle 
with her anger, burning with the fierce fire that 
her ascetic life had given her, a fire so effective to 
consume her enemies that when she directed he^ 
downward glance from within the folds that covered 
her eyes on the foot of Yudhi^hthira, the spot where 
that glance fell was scorched as by a physical fiame.^ 
Now Gandhari was endowed with a high form of 
what is now called clairvoyance, or astral vision, and 
she " saw from a distance, but as if from a near point, 
that field of battle where the Kuru hosts lay slaughter- 
ed ". Piteously she described scene after scene to 
Keshava, until she reached the burning of the bodies 
of her sons, and then, overcome by grief, she lifted 
up her voice against Shri Krshi^a : '* By the little 
merit I have acquired through waiting dutifully on 
my husband, by that merit, so difficult to obtain, I 

^ It is interesting to know that this force of the will, which, 
read of here, ftiaj'be mocked as a *' saperstition," haa been proved 
by modem science to exist, and boms have been made by " hypno- 
tic snggestion ". 
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shall curse Thee, O wielder of the disc^us and the 
mace 1 Since Thou wert indifferept to the Kurus and 
the Pa^davas whilst they slew each other, therefore, 
Govinda, Thou shalt be the slayer of Thine own 
kinsmen. On the thirty-sixth year from this, O slayer 
of Ma^hu, Thou shalt, after causing the slaughter of 
Thy kinsmen ^d friends and sons^ perish by shau^e- 
ful means within the wilderness." The mighty Lord 
of life and death, knowing all things beforehand, 
answered with a faint, sad smile : '^ There is none in 
the world save Myself that is capable of exterminat- 
ing the Vrshi0iis. I know it well. I am endeavour- 
ing to bring it about. In pronouncing this curse, 
thou of i^xcellent vows, thou hast aided Me in the 
accomplishment of that task." So surely do our 
\ wildest follies but work towards the fulfilment of the 
divii^e purposes. 

On Gahga's banks, a vast concourse of mourners 
gathered to ofEer oblatioiis to the slain warnors, and 
there Kuntl, broken down with grief, revealed to the 
sons of Pa^idu that Kar9a had been born of her, the 
child of the Sun-Grod, and that he was thus their elder 
brother. Then the five brothers burst into loud lamen- 
tations, and Yudhi^htbira bewailed the dead hero, 
crying that if this had been known thewkole terrible 
carnage might have been prevented. [8tri Parva 
§§ 1-27.] 

The young king, his brothers, and the mourners, 
remained awhile on the banks of Ganga, and thither 
came Narada and other Rshis, to whom Yudhishthira 
poured out his bitter grief for Karna, for having slain 
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a A wittingly his elder brother.* Why, he asked in 
conclusion, had the earth swallowed up Kar^a's wheel? 
What curse was on him ? Narada then related to the 
princes the story of Karpa, and told how, on being 
refused by Dro^a the knowledge of the Bralima wea- 
pon, since he was neither a Brahma^a nor a^n ascetic 
Kshattriya, he had gone to Bama and to him had 
falsely represented himself to be a Brahmai^a of 
Bhrigu's race, and had become' his pupil. While with 
him he had been cursed by a Brahma^a, for the heed- 
less slaying of his cow, to be beheaded by his foe 
when the earth swallowed his chariot wheel in battle. 
Moreover Bama, discovering by his extraordinary 
endurance of pain that he was not a BrahmaQa, curs- 
ed him for his falsehood, declaring that he should 
forget the Brahma weapon in the hour of his need. 
Yudhishthira could not be comforted, however, for 
the slaying of his elder brother, and passionately 
declared that, resigning the kingdom to Arjuna, he 
would betake himself to an ascetic, life. A long 
discussion followed, his brothers, Kr^hi^a and various 
R^his remonstrating with the heart-broken prince, 
until at last he yielded to their entreaties, and con- 
sented to wear the crown. Then he set forth for 
Hastinapura, following king Dhrtarashtra, who rode 
in the place of honour, and amid the chorus of 
welcomes only one discordant note was heard. A 
Rakshasa friend of Puryodhana, named Charvaka, 
disguised himself as a Brahmaij&a, and cried : *' Fie on 
the king for having slain his kinsmen I ^' assuming to 
speak ' in the name of the Brahma^as present. 
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Yndhi^hthira answered meekly, thinking the Brah- 
ma^as were angry with him, offering to lay down his 
life. Bat the Brahmanas cried out blessings on him, 
repudiating GharvSka, who fell dead as they uttered 
*' Hun ! "-^the sound slaying the^ offender. Then was 
Yndhishthira installed as king amid the joyous accla- 
mations of the people, and the young king, declaring 
himself to be only the servant of Dhrtarashtra, ap- 
pointed officers to the kingdom to rule it righteously^ 
caused the Shraddha rites to be duly performed, erect- 
ed houses for giving food and water, and excavated 
tanks in the names of the dead, provided tenderly 
for the widows and mothers of the slain, gave alms 
to the poor, and then, praising Shri Krsh^ia in a 
noble hymn, he bade his brothers rest, and the earth 
too had peace. [Shdnti Parva, §§ 1-46.] 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE GREAT EXHORTATION 

Wb have left our greatest hero lying on the field 
of battle on his bed of anguish^ and there in truth he 
lay through all the events we have glanced at, till 
the fighting was over and king Yudhishthira was 
installed as monarch. But now the last scenes are 
approaching, and the greater part of the Shdnfi Parva, 
the longest Parva in the Mahabharata, as well as 
the whole AnushUshana Parva, is devoted to these 
closing scenes, and to the wonderful exposition of 
Dharma given by the dying hero. 

Yudhishthira, going to see Shri Krshi^a, found 
Him seated in meditation, robed in yellow and blazing 
with gems ; " so beautiful did He look that simile 
there is none in the three worlds^'. He answered 
naught to, the king's questions, being wholly ab- 
stracted, and Yudhishthira, worshipping Him, asked 
wonderingly why He, the mighty God, should practise 
yoga. Then Keshava answered, smiling, that Bhi^h- 
ma " is thinking of me. Hence is My mind also con- 
centrated on him." What a light shines out from 
these gentle words. When a worshipper has fixed 
his thoughts on God, God thinks of him, the turn* 
ing of the heart to God draws His attention. 

12* 
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Shri Krshna went on to advise Yudhi^hthira to go and 
team from Bhi^hma ere he passed away whatever he 
needed to know as to duty ; " When Bhishma, that 
foremost one of Kuru's race, disappears from earth, 
every kind of. knowledge will disappear with him." 
Yudhishthira assenting, and praying Grovinda to bless 
the dying warrior with His presence, Shri Kr^hpa's 
car was yoked, and they set forth for Kuruk§hetra 
with an illastrious train. On the field meanwhile 
Bhii^hma was lying, thinking '^ of Kr^hpa in mind, 
word and act,^' uttering to Him a noble hymn that 
you should all study. He adored Keshavra in form 
after form, seeing Him in all and all in Him^ till his 
love drew loving response and the Holy Ope came to 
His devotee. 

Approaching " Bhishma stretched on his arrowy 
bed, and resembliug in splendour the evening sun 
covered with his own rays," Vasu4eva spoke to him 
tenderly and begged him to instruct Yudhi^hthira as 
to duty, thus dispelling the grief he felt for the slay- 
ing of his kinsmen. Bhishma answered with loving 
devotion, praying the Lord to bless him, and Vasu- 
deva replied that he had yet six and fifty days to 
live, and that when he went '* all knowledge, O hero, 
will expire with thee. It is for this that all these per- 
sons assembled together have approached thee, to 
listen to words on duty and morality. Do thou then 
49peak words of truth, fraught with morality and pro^ 
fit and yoga." But Bhishma asked : " What words, 
Master of speech, can I say in Thy' presence ? " And 
lie pleaded in excuse the anguish of his wounds, the 
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clouding of his mind and his failing strength. '' I am 
only barely alive. Do Thou, therefore, Thyself speak 
for the good of king Yudhishthira the Just, for Thou 
art the ordainer of all the ordinances. How, 
Krfhi^, when Thou, the eternal Greater of the uni- 
verse, art present, can one like me speak, like a dis- 
ciple in the presence of the Guru ? " Then Keshava 
blessed him, relieving him of his agony ; " Discom- 
fort and stupefaction and burning and pain and 
hunger and thirst, son of Ganga, shall not over- 
come thee, O thou of unfading glory. Thy percep- 
tions and memory shall be unclouded, sinless one. 
Thy understanding shall not fail thee.'' With this, 
Keshava went away, for the sun was setting, and 
music sounded softly as flowers fell from heaven and 
fragrant breezes blew. [§§ 46-52.] 

The five sons of Pa^idu accompanied Vasudeva 
to Bhishma in the morning, and thither also came 
the surviving kings and many R^his, headed by 
Narada. In reply to Govinda's gentle question, 
Bhishma said gratefully that all suffering had left 
him by the Lord's grace, and all knowledge had 
come to him by that same favour. But why should 
not He, the Giver, Himself speak as Teacher ? With 
exquisite tenderness the Lord answered that nothing 
could add to His glory who was the root of fame and 
all good things, but He willed that the fame of His 
devotee should spread over the world and that he 
might live by that fame as long as earth should last. 
As a father to his sons let Bhishma teach of pharma, 
for he had never transgressed duty and was therefore 
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competent to teach. Then Bhi^hma answered : " I 
shall discourse on Dharma. My speech and mind 
have become steady through Thy grace^ O Govinda, 
who art the eternal Soul of every being. '^ And he 
bade Yudhi^hthira question him, sinoe he was a fit 
pupil ; in him were intelligence, self-restraint, chasti- 
ty, forgiveness, righteousness, mental vigour and 
energy, and he was therefore fit to learn. For the 
disciple must be worthy as well as the Guru, the pupil 
as well as the teacher, else is teaching useless ; if the 
pupil do not practise morality, how may the subtle 
lessons of duty be profitably given ? But Yndhish- 
thira feared to approach, said Shri Krshi^a, having 
pierced those who deserved his worship. Calmly 
spoke the noble Bhishma, just and dutiful, despite 
all the agony he had undergone, declaring that it 
was the duty of the Kshattriya to slay in battle 
even his Guru, if he engaged in an unjust battle with 
him. And as Yudhishthira in passionate grief and 
gratitude seized his feet, the hero welcomed him, and 
bade him sit : " Do not fear, best of the Kurus. 
Ask me, O child, without any anxiety." [§§ 53-55.] 

First, Yudhishthira would know of kingly duties, 
and on this theme Bhishma spoke at length, giving 
us the old ideal of kingship, of royalty as it should 
be, the minister of the Gods on earth. In the first 
place the king must be religious, a worshipper of 
Gods and BrahmaQas, and next he should show 
promptitude and exertion. In failure he should 
redouble his efforts ; " this is the high duty of kings '\ 
He must be devoted to truth and administer justice, 
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being neither too indulgent nor too severe. He roust 
love his people, as the mother the child of her wotiib, 
seeking their good as the mother the good of the 
child. To benefit his people he must sacrifice his 
o'wn pleasure, and never lose fortitude, being ever 
ready in action. " The happiness of their subjects, 
observance of truth, and sincerity of behaviour, are 
the eternal duty of kings." He should be dignified, 
self-controlled, afEable, deferential to the aged, splen- 
did and liberal. His subjects should live in his king- 
dom like sons in the house of their father. " He is 
indeed a king, whose subjects are engaged in their 
respective duties, and do not fear to cast off their 
bodies when duty bids ; whose people, duly protected; 
are all of peaceful behaviour, obedient, docile, tract- 
able, unwilling to engage in disputes and inclined 
to liberality." To protect his subjects is the cream 
of kingly duties. " The hero who acts is superior 
to the hero who talks.'^ 

But why should one man rule ? ^sked Yudhif h* 
thira. At first, answered Bhishma, there was no king, 
all men righteously protecting one another, but as 
men became covetous, kingship became necessary for 
protection,, and the Gods gave celestial men to be the 
rulers ; later, men of great merit were reborn on earth 
as kings, and obedience was gladly rendered to one 
seen to be superior. Hence was it said that there 
was no difference between a God and king. ^§ 55- 
59.] After explaining the four orders and the four 
modes of life, Bhi^hma pointed out that all these 
had their root and place in kingly duties, and the 
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king was the protector of all. [§§ 60-66.] Anarchy 
was the worst possible state, and no one should 
dwell in kingdoms torn by anarchy. Suffering under 
the oppression of ^ the strong, men had prayed for 
a king, and Manu was sent to regulate respective 
duties and check ervil acts. [§ 67.] After dilat- 
ing further on royal duties in detail [§§ 68-74], 
Bhishma pointed out that the king incurred the sin — 
the karmic responsibility — for any distress or evil in 
his kingdom arising from his neglect of his duty of 
protecting his subjects. Once a king was seized by 
a Rakshasa, but he urged that in his realm were no 
thieves, nor criminals, nor drinkers of alcohol, nor 
irreligious persons, while the four castes all did their 
respective dutie^. He had supported the helpless 
and the old, the weak, the sick, and forlorn womeo. 
He had fought for his people and for justice, and his 
people ever blessed him. What then could a Bak- 
shasa- do to him ? Then the Bakshasa let him go. 
[§§ 75-77.] , 

After a digresdon treating of the way in 
which irregularities should be dealt with [§§ 78-90], 
Bhi^hma uttered a solemn Warning as to the danger 
of trampling on the weak. " The Cireator created 
Power (represented by the king), for the sake of pro^ 
tecting weakness. . . . The eyes of the weak, of the 
muni, and of the snake of virulent poison, should be 
regar^d as unbearable. Do not therefore come into 
hostile contact with the weak. Thou shouldst regard 
the weak as being always subject to humiliation. 
I^ake care that the eyes of the weak do not burn thee 
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with thy kinsmen. In a race scorched by the eyes of 
the weak, no children take birth. Such eyes burn the 
race to its very roots. Do not therefore come into 
(hostile) contact with the weak ! Weakness is more 
powerf al than even the greatest powei;, for that power 
whicl is scorched by weakness becomes totally exter* 
minated. If a person who has been humiliated or 
struck; fail; while shrieking for assistance, to obtain 
a protector, divine chastisement overtakes the king* 
and brings about his destruction. Do not, O Sire^ 
while in enjoyment of power, take wealth from those 
that are weak. Take care that the eyes of the weak 
do not burn thee like a blazing fire. The tears shed! 
by weeping men afflicted by falsehoods slay the child* 
ren and animals of those that have uttered those 
falsehoods. . . . When a weak person fails to find a 
rescuer, the great rod of divine chastisement falls 
(upon the king). [§ 91.] 

Bhisfama then turns to the duties of warriors, 
pointing but that men should fight without anger and 
bloodthirstiness, should never take an unfair advant^ 
age, nor strike a disabled foe. The wounded should 
be sent home, or nursed, and even the wicked should 
be subdued by fkir means. Better to lose life than to 
gain victory unrighteously. Thus men were trained 
in Kshattriya' duties, learning useful lessons in war 
itself. [§95.] 

While this earlier part of the Great Exhortation 
deals with duties belonging to royalty and warfare, 
mafny of the precepts given are useful to all of ns. 
Thus when Bhishma urges on the king the necessity 
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for promptitude and exertion he remarks that he 
regards exertion as superior to destiny, for destiny is 
the result of previous exertion. [§ 56.] Nowadays, 
we sometimes hear people say that exertion is useless, 
since all is destinv, or karma. BhTshma never falls 
into that mistake, for he understands the workings 
of karma, and knows that it does not deprive exer- 
tion of its value. The karma that we reap now is 
the result of our past exertion, and present exertion 
can modify this karma. We are not straws in the 
current of karma, but men, nay, Gods in the making. 
Our mental powers, feelings, desires, passions are 
indeed our karma, but we created them by our exer- 
tions, and we have not lost that power of exertion 
which can modify in the present what it created in 
the past. So again the king is told not to abandon 
fortitude. [§ 58.] This, too, is for all. A man should 
be strong, able to endure. The tendency of modern 
civilisation is to make everything smooth and easy, to 
give the body all it asks, and to shrink from hardships. 
Learn to be strong. Do not mind so much being 
uncomfortable. Train your bodies to endurance. 
Our bodies should be our slaves, not our masters. 
There is too much physical softness in modern life, 
and such softness weakens. Or take again the story 
of the king seized by the Rakshasa [§ 77]. The king 
was fearless, because he had done his duty. The 
man who does his duty need never fear. Harm can 
only touch us when duty has been forgotten or neg- 
lected. Nothing can do us hurt, no circumstances can 
injure us, no power can break us down, while we do 
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right. We are timid and troubled because we are^ 
eonsoious of wrong thinking and wrong doing, and 
these open our gates to the enemy and we fear his 
assaults. Shut the gates, and no foe can enter. Bhish- 
ma shows his greatness as teacher by.his keen insight 
into the difference between appearance and reality ; 
thus he says : " There is a declaration in the Vedas 
that penances are higher than sacrifices. I shall now 
speak to thee of penances. learned prince, listen 
to me. Abstention from injury, truthfulness of speech, 
benevolence, compassion — these are regarded as pen- 
ances by the wise, and not the emaciation of the 
^^>oAy,*' [§ 79.] The same idea comes out in the 
story of king Janaka and Sulabha, a female ascetic. 
The king argued that the wearing of brown cloths, 
sharing of the head, bearing of the triple stick and 
kamandula— these are the outward signs of one's 
mode of life. These have no value in aiding one 
to attain emancipation. . . I am living in a condition 
of freedom, though ostensibly engaged in the enjoy- 
ment of religion, wealth, pleasure, in the form of 
kingdom and spouses, which constitute a field of 
bondage (for most). The bonds constituted by 
kingdom and wealth, and the bondage of attach- 
ments, I have cut off with the sword of renuncia- 
tion. [§ 321.] A man may renounce outwardly 
• or inwardly, and the latter is the harder of the two. 
A Yogi is not a Yogi by his brown cloth, but by his 
steady mind and broken bonds of desire. A man 
may be a yogi in any dress and without any outer 
signs of ascetic life. Surrounded by objects he 
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may be without attachments^ holding wealth he 
diay not be held by it^ surrounded by possessions 
he may be without the feeling " these are mine ". 
Those only are honoured by the Gods and the wise 
who are yogis jn heart and in the inner life ; they 
are the true sannyasis. Boys and young men m 
whom the spiritual life is dawning often feel a pas- 
sionate desire to run away from the world to the 
jungle, to escape from the drudgery of worldly duties 
into the calm of the outwardly ascetic life. For the 
most part the path of duty does not lie that way. 
The spiritual life may be led in the world, though 
the road be a hard one. To live in the world 
indifferent to its attractions, to be outwardly a man 
of the world and inwardly an ascetic, that is the 
demand made on many to-day. And in this there 
is no greater teacher than Bhishma, the jniler, the 
statesman, the warrior, and yet the yogi of steady 
mind, of controlled passions, blameless from birth 
to death. 

In his review of human duties Bhishma now takes 
up those of general obligation. And he puts in 
the forefront a duty which in modern days is fall- 
ing out of sight with very many : " The worship of 
father, mother and guru is most important according 
to me." If thaA be neglected, nothing else is well 
dope. Reverence, veneration, submission^ humility, 
these lie at the root of character. " The father is 
superior to ten upadhyayas. The mother, again, 
is superior to ten fathers, or perhaps to the whole 
world, in importance. There is no one that deserves 
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such reverence as the mother. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the guru is worthy of greater reverence than 
the father or even the mother. The father and the 
mother are authors of one's being. The life, on the 
other hand, obtained fropa one's guru is heavenly. 
That life is subject to no decay and is immortal." 
In modern India, reverence of parents is still found 
far more than in any other land, though even this is 
being undermined by the subtle workings of the 
false western idea of " independence ". But the old 
sweet and sacred tie between Guru and shishya has 
wellnigh disappeared ; and, as ever, it is the superior 
who is to blame. The failure of the Guru in the two 
great duties he owes to his shishya, love and guid- 
ance, has led to the failure of the shishya in his 
duties, reverence and trust. " Gurus always show 
great afiPection foi' their disciples," said Bhishma, 
speaking of the facts of hi^time. " The latter should 
therefore show their gurus commensurate reverence." 
Yet even in these modern days Gurus may yet be 
found who, faithfully performing their duties, enable 
the disciple to perform his ; the great responsibility 
ever lies with the superior, and the rare appearance 
of a true Guru has led to the equally rare appearance 
of true disciples. [§ 108.] 

The great teacher then, answered a variety of 
questions put by Yudhishthira, from which we can 
only select a few. The young king enquired as to 
the nature of Dharma, and Bhishma, after explaining 
the diflSculty of defining it, gave some rules by which 
it might be partly known. '' Dharma was ordained 
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for the advancement and growth of all creatures. 
Therefore that which leads to advancement and 
growth is Dharma. Dharma was ordained for 
restraining creatures from injuring one another. 
Therefore that is Dharma which prevents injury to 
creatures. Dharma is so called because it upholds 
all creatures. In fact all creatures are upheld by 
Dharma. Therefore that is Dharma which is capable 
of upholding all creatures." [§ 109.] How might a 
man overcome diflSculties ? " They that never practise * 
deceit, they' whose behaviour is restrained by salutary 
restrictions, and they that control all worldly desires, 
succeed in overcoming all difficulties. They fhat do 
not speak when addressed in evil language, they that 
do not injure others when injured tliemselves, they 
that give but do not take, succeed in overcoming all 
difficulties. . . . They that do not commit any kind of 
sin in thought, word, and deed, they that never injure 
any creature, succeed in overcoming all difficulties. . . 
They that always speak the truth in this world, even 
when life is at stake, and that are examples for all 
creatures to imitate, succeed in overcoming all diffi- 
culties. They whose acts never deceive, whose words 
are always agreeable, and whose wealth is always 
well spent, succeed in overcoming all difficulties. . . 
They that bow to all the Gods, that listen to the 
doctrines of all creeds, that have faith, and are endued 
with tranquil souls, succeed in overcoming all diffi- 
culties." [§ 1 10.] How should a wise man bear 
abuse ? asked the young king. " An intelligent man," 
answered Bhishma, " should disregard an utterer of 
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abusiva language, who resembles, after all, only a 
Tittibha uttering dissonant cries. . . The man of 
wisdom should endure everything that such a person 
of limited intelligence may say. What can a vulgar 
man do by either his praise or blame ? He is even 
like a crow that caws uselessly in the woods/' [§ 114.] 
Many people make their lives very uneasy by 
continually fretting over what others may think or 
say of them ; try and do the right, seeking neither 
praise nor blame, but learning from both how to do 
better. A man^s life should be regulated, not running 
into extremes. Men seek virtue, wealth and pleasure ; 
" wealth has its root in virtue, and pleasure is said to 
be the fruit of wealth ". In seeking wealth man must 
not disregard virtue, nor seek pleasure at the cost 
of virtue and wealth. " The dross of virtue consists 
in the desire for reward ; the dross of wealth consists 
in hoarding it; when purged of these impurities, 
they are productive of great results." [§ 123.] Very 
nobly did Bhishma speak of truth. " Truth is an 
eternal duty. One should reverentially bow to truth 
Truth is the highest refuge. Truth is duty ; truth is 
penance ; truth is yoga ; truth is the eternal Brah- 
man. Truth hath been said to be sacrifice of a high 
order. Everything rests on truth . . . The forms that 
truth assumiBS are impartiality, self-control, forgive- 
ness, modesty, endurance, goodness, renunciation, 
contemplation, dignity, fortitude, compassion and 
abstention from injury." He then explains how these 
are forms of truth, and concludes : " There is no duty 
which is higher than truth, and no sin more heinous 
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than untruth. Indeed, truth is the very foundation 
of righteousness. . . . Once on a time a thousand 
horse^sacrifices and truth w^i^ weighed against each 
other in the balance. Truth weighed heavier than a 
thousand horse-sacrifices." [§ 162.] Every Indian 
boy should study this section and live it. Lying 
degrades the whole character. To do a deceitful 
thing lowers a boy, makes him mean and contemptible. 
The boy who lies or cheats is no true Hindu, no true 
Aryan. 

Now men in this world sufEer much, and the roots 
of suffering lie in their ignorance. They covet 
external things, whereas happiness consists in real- 
ising inner things, in knowing that ^^ dear Self 
in whom there is nothing but tranquillity . . . that dear 
Supreme Self, and in casting off all desire for 
worldly objects ". [§ 174.] Poverty, which men 
so much dread, only takes away external things 
and really relieves us from many sources of anxiety 
and trouble. If a man has found peace in the Self, 
and desires nothing, then " complete poverty, in this 
world, is happiness. It is a good regimen, it is the 
source of blessings, it is freedom from danger. This 
foeless path is unattainable (by persons cherishing 
desire) and is easily attained (by those that are freed 
from desire) . Casting my eyes on every part of the 
three worlds, I do not behold the person who is 
equal to a poor man of pure conduce and without 
attachment (to worldly things). I weighed poverty 
and sovereignty in a balance. Poverty weighed 
heavier than sovereignty and seemed to possess 
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greater merits ". [§ 175.] But thus to feel implies 
that desires have been gotten rid of, and on this 
is recited the song that Manki sung when freed from 
his long bondage to desire. Greedy of wealth, Manki 
searched for it long^ but ever was he doomed to 
disappointment. With the last remnant of his pro- 
perty he bought a pair of calves to train up for the 
plough. But evil fate ordained that the cord with 
which the two were tied should get entangled with 
a passing camel^ so that both were killed. This last 
mischance opened the heart of Manki, so that desire 
fled thence unconflned^ and Manki burst forth into 
song : '^ He that desires happiness must renounce 
Desire. Well Shuka said that of these two, the one 
who gets all that he wishes, and the one who casts 
off every wish, the latter, who renoutices all, is 
surely much superior to the former^ for none can 
ever attain to the end of all desires. Do thou, 
my soul! so long a slave to greed, taste now 
for once the joy of freedom and tranquillity. 
Long have I slept, but I shall sleep no longer : I 
shall wake. No more shalt thou deceive me, 
Desire! Whatever object thou settest heart upon, 
thou didst force me to follow it, heedless and never 
pausing to enquire if it was easy or impossible to 
gain. Thou art without intelligence. Thou art a 
fool. £ver unsatisfied, thou burnest like a fire, 
always lambent for more offering. Thou art impossible 
to fill, like space itself. Thy one wish is to plunge 
me into sorrow. This day we part ; from this day, 
Desire ! I can no more live in thy company. I 
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think no more of thee and of thy train. I cast thee 
off with all the passions of my heairt. I who was 
harassed with despair before, have now attained to 
perfect peace of mind. In fall contentment of the 
heart, senses at ease, shall I live henceforth on what 
I can get, and labour not again for satisfaction of thy 
wishes, my foe. Casting thee off and all thy train, 
I gain at once instead tranquillity and self-restraint, 
forgiveness and compassion and deliverance.^* Thus 
Manki lost a little, and gained all. [Summarised 
from § 177.] 

Freedom from desire is gained by knowledge, and 
to this end meditation, or the practice of yoga, is 
recommended. Difficult as it is, it must be followed, 
and Bhishma gives some directions that are as help- 
ful now as they were when they were spoken five 
thousand years ago. Living in a place ^' favourable 
to perfect tranquillity of heart," the Yogi sits, sub- 
duing all the senses, and with mind one-pointed 
towards the Supreme Soul, in meditation. " He 
has no perception of sound through the ear ; no per- 
ception of touch through the skin ; no perception of 
form through the eye ; no perception of taste through 
the tongue; nor has he any perception of scent 
through the organ of smell. Immersed in yoga, rapt 
in meditation, he abandons all things." With mind 
alert and energetic, he gives up all " desire for any- 
thing that excites the five senses ". Thus " with- 
drawing his five senses into the mind, he should 
then fix the unstable mind with the five senses (in the 
Intellect). Patiently should the Yogi fix his mind, 
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which always wanders, so that his five gates [his 
&ve senses] may be made stable in respect of things 
that are themselves unstable. He should, in the 
firmament of the hearty fix his mind in the path of 
meditation, making it independent of the body or 
any other refuge." " I have spoken of the path of 
meditation first, since the Yogi has first to control 
his senses and his mind (and direct them to that 
path). The mind which constitutes the sixth (sense), 
when thus restrained, seeks to flash out like the 
capricious and flighty lightning moving in frolic 
among the clouds. As a drop of water on a (lotus) 
leaf is unstable and moves about in all directions, 
even so becomes the Yogi's mind when first fixed 
in the path of meditation. When fixed, for a while 
the mind stays in that path ; when, however, it strays 
again into the path of the wind, it becomes as flighty 
as the wind. The person conversant with the ways 
of yoga-meditation, undiscouraged by this, never 
regarding the loss of the toil undergone, casting 
aside idleness and malice, should again direct his 
mind to meditation. When one, observing the vow 
of silence, begins to set his mind on yoga, th6n 
discrimination, knowledge, and power to avoid evil, 
are gained by him. Thoug^^ feeling annoyed in 
consequence of the flightiness of his mind, he should 
fix it (in meditation, again and again). Never should 
the Yogi despair." [§ 195.] Only by perseverance 
can success be gained, but the gaining of success is 
certain by perseverance ; and then comes the joy 

which can never otherwise be reached, higher than 
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anything else on earth, the joy of anion with the 
one Self, supreme tranquillity, perfect peace. " By 
casting oS, with the aid of yoga, these five faults, 
attachtnent, heedlessness, affection, ^ lust and wrath, 
one attains to emancipation." [§ ^01.] Truly the 
road of yoga is no easy one. In fact, " this high 
path of learned Brahmanas is exceedingly difficult 
to tread. No one can walk along this path with ease. 
That path is like a terrible forest which abounds 
with innumerable snakes and crawling vermin, with 
(concealed) pits occurring everywhere, without water 
for slaking one^s thirst, and full of thorns, and 
inaccessible on that account. Indeed, the path of 
yoga is like a road along which no edibles occur, 
which runs through a desert having all its trees 
burnt down in a conflagration, and which has been 
rendered unsafe by being infested with bands of 
robbers. Very few young men can pass safely 
through it. Like unto a path of this nature, few 
Brahmai;tas can tread the yoga path with ease and 
comfort. That m?tn who, having betaken himself 
to this path, ceases to go forward (but turns back after 
having made some progress), is regarded as guijty of 
many faults. Men of cleansed souls, Lord of earth ! 
can stay with ease upon yoga-contemplation, which is 
like the sharp edge of a razor. Persons of uncleansed 
aouldy however, cannot stay on it." [§ 301.] 

Further, Bhishma instructs the young king on 
many deep philosophic truths^ such as karma, nature^ 
man, and that which may be known of God. Here 
is matter for long and patient study, and we can only 
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glance briefly at a few of the teachings^ that we may 
see how vast is the reach of this great epic^ how 
profoand and laminoas its expositions. Karma is a 
relation oetween actions, that which makes one grow 
oat of another, linking all into a chain of causes and 
effects, and thus binding the actor. It exists in and 
through desire, desire being the adhesive quality in 

* 

nature. By our desires we attach! ourselves to 
objects, and we are born again and again in the places 
where the objects are found to which we have thus 
attached ourselves. " Whatever acts are accomplish- 
ed by means of the body, one enjoys the fruits there- 
of in a state of physical existence. . . Whatever 
acts are accomplished by means of words, their fruits 
are to be enjoyed in a state in which words can be 
spoken. So whatever acts are accomplished by the 
mind, their fruits are enjoyed in a state in which one 
is not freed from the mind. Devoted to the fruits 
of acts, whatever kind of acts a person covetous of 
fruits accomplishes, the fruits, good or bad, that he 
actually enjoys partake of their character. Like 
fishes going against a current of water, the acts of a 
past life are flung back on the actor. The embodied 
creature experiences happiness for his good acts, and 
misery for his evil ones." [§ 201.] '' As vessels of 
white brass, when steeped in liquilied gold or silver, 
catch the hue of these metals, eveji so a liiriDg crea- 
ture, who is completely dependent on the acts of his 
past lives, takes his co^r from the character of 
those acts. Nothing can sprout forth without a 
seed. No one can obtain happiness without having 
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accomplished acts capable of leading to happiness. . ,. 
As the fruit of his acts, king, a person sometimes 
obtains happiness only, sometimes misery in the 
same way, and sometimes happiness and misery 
blended together. Whether righteous ot sinful, acts 
are never destroyed (except by experiencing their 
fruits). Sometimes, child, the happiness due to 
good a##s remains concealed and covered in such a 
way that it does npt display itself, in the case of the 
person who is sinking in life's ocean, till his sorrows 
disappear: After sorrow has been exhausted, enjoy* 
ment begins. And know, king, that upon the 
exhaustion of the fruit of good acts, those of sinful acts 
begin to manifest themselves. Self-restraint, forgive- 
ness, patience, energy, contentment, truthfulpess of 
speech, modesty, abstention from injury, freedom 
frona vicious practices, and cleverness— these are pro- 
ductive of happiness. No creature- is eternally sub- 
ject to the {ruits of his good or. bad acts. . . One 
never has to enjoy or endure the good and bad acts 
of another. Truly, one enjoys and epdures the fruits 
of those acts only that one does oneself.^' [§ 291.] 

In a conversation between Manu and Vrhaspati> 
recounted by Bhi^hma, are given the outlines (details 
are omitted) of some of the fundamental conceptions 
of Hinduism regarding the one Existence and the 
many. Brom " tjie eternal and undeteriorating One " 
came forth in the aspect of matter the five great 
Blem'ents in due succes^n ; their root is the " Oae 
without a second,'^ and this One, who " does all things, 
is the cause. Everything else ia effect." This is the 
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Sklf, Untnanifested. From This, in the aspect of 
conscioosnees, springs the manifested Self in man, 
identical iri nature with the Un manifested ; from this 
the Understanding is evolved, and from the Under- 
standing the Mitid ; to the Mind the Senses are added, 
and these five make up the Dweller in th^ Body, which 
Body is formed of the five Elements. As the son 
sends oat his rays, so the Self sends out the Senses, 
and through them comes into contact with objects ; 
these objects are. apprehended by the Mind, and are 
distinguiskad by their attributes as reached by the 
Senses ; mental images consist of attributes, for the 
Mind cannot know objects except by their attributes,. 
The Understanding concerns itself with these groups 
of attributes, or mental objects, and when it can get 
rid of the attributes and reach that in which they in- 
here, it attains to knowledge, and can then reflect the 
Self, which has knowledge, as its essence. Mere 
Intelligence, or Mind, at its highest, cannot behold the 
Self, nor^ can the Self be learned by teaching, since 
it cannot form the subject of language. It is reached 
by a reversal of the process by which it contacted the 
external world. The Senses are withdrawn from 
objects, and are placed, quiescent, in the Mind ; tke 
Mind is withdrawn from the images obtained by the 
aid of the Senses, and is placed, quiescent, in the 
. Understanding. The Understanding withdraws itself 
from, the study of attributes presented by the mind, 
and reflects the Self. This process of withdrawal is 
called yoga. The senses cannot aid the Mind to 
become qiiiet, nor can the Mind apprehend 
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the Understanding, nor the Understanding the 
manifested Self ; the Self can know them all. The 
Mind should control the Senses ; the Understanding 
should purify the Mind ; knowledge should cleanse 
the Understanding, and then the Self is reached. 
The mind raay turn outwards to objects through the 
Senses, or inwards to the Self throtigh the Under- 
standing ; the first course leads to misery, the second to 
bliss. [§§ 202-206.] The Self is the Witness [§ 203], 
and is, in itself, inactive [§ 206] ; but vivifying 
the ear, it hears ; vivifying the eye, it sees ; through 
the body it evolves its own nature, which is know- 
ledge ; and thus " the bodily organs are not the 
doers, but it is the Self ths^t is th^ doer of all acts ". 
[§ 210.] But as wind is not stained by the dust it 
carries away, but is separate from it, so is the Self 
unstained by actions, and separate from manifested 
life, existing in its own nature. Time is the cause of 
all we know as effects, of all multiplicity. [§ 211.] 

Vrhaspa^i^ speaking to Yudhishthira, laid down 
the fundamentals of true religion. " That matt," said 
he, " who practises the religion x>{ uitiversal com- 
passion, achieves his highest good. . . That man who 
regards all creatures as his own self, and behaves 
towards them as towards his own self, laying aside 
the rod of chastisement and completely subjugating 
his wrath, succeeds in attaining to happiness. . . One 
should never do that to another which one regards 
as injurious to one^s ow^i self. This, in brief, is the 
rule of righteiousness." [Anushdsana Parva, § 113.] 
This led king^tfudhi^hthira to raise a question which 
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18 often heard nowadays : should, meat be eaten ? 
Bhi§ihma answered that many discussions had taken 
place among the Cbshis on this point, and their opi- 
nion, was that abstention from meat was highly meri- 
torious. " The self-born Manu has said, that that man 
who does not eat meat, or who does not slay living 
creatures, or who does not cause them to be slain, is 
a friend of all creatures. Such a man is incapable 
of being oppressed by any creature. He enjoys the 
confidence of all living beings. He always ^njo^s, 
besides, the approbation and commendation of the 
righteous. The righteous-souled Narada- has said 
that that man who wishe|pi)o increase his own flesh 
by eating the flesh of other creatures, meets with 
calamity . . . That man who, having eaten 
meat, gives it up afterwards, acquires so great merit 
by such an act, that a study of all the Vedas, or a 
performance, Bhara^a, of all the sacrifices, cannot 
bestow its like. It is exceedingly difficult to give up 
meat, after one has become acquainted with its taste. 
Indeed, it is exceedingly difficult for such a person to 
observe the high vow of abstention from meajb, a vow 
that assures every cresCture by dispelling all fear. 
That learned person who giveth to all living 
creatures the dakshi^a [sacrificial gift] of complete 
assurance, doubtlessly comes to be regarded as the 
giver of life-breaths in this world. Even this is the 
high religion which men of wisdom' praise. The life- 
breaths of other creatures are as dear to them as are 
one's own to oneself. Men endued with intelligence 
-and of cleansed souls should always Hbhave towards 
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other creatures after the mannerof that behaviour 
which they wish others to observe towards them- 
selves . . . Know that the discarding of meat is 
the highest refuge of religion, of heaven, and of 
happiness. Abstention from injury is the highest 
religion. It is again the highest penance. It is also 
the highest truth, from which all duty proceeds. 
Flesh cannot be had from gp*afes or wood, or stone. 
Unless a living creature is ^ slain, it cannot be had. 
Hence the fault of eating flesh." The killer, the 
purchaser, .the eater are all sinful. Those who eat 
meat obtflined from sacrifices, i.e., not slain for 
the gratification of tadte, incur only a little fault. 
All other meat is gained by useless slaughter, and 
is therefore inedible by the good. " In this world . 
there is nothing dearer to a creature than its 
life. Hence one should show compassion to the 
lives of others as one does to one's own life." 
Kshattriyas might eat meat obtained by hunting in 
which they risked their own lives : " There is equality 
of risk between the slayer and the slain." Moreover 
*' the slayer is always slain ". Karma returns to him 
his own acts. " Abstention from cruelty is the highest 
religion. Abstention from cruelty is the highest self- 
control. Abstention from cruelty is the highest gift," 
the highest penance, the highest sacrifice, the highest 
power, the highest friend, the highest happiness, the 
highest truth, the highest Scripture. " Gifts made in 
all sacrifices, ablutions performed in all sacred 
waters, and the merit acquired by making all the kinds 
of gifts merfKoned in the Scriptures — all these do 
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not come up to abstention from cruelty. The 
penances of a man that abstains from cruelty are 
inexhaustible. The man who abstains from cruelty 
is regarded as always performing sacrifices. The 
man ,who abstains from cruelty is the father and 
mother of alT creatures." [§§ 115, 116.] 

Answering a question as to the God of the world, 
Bhf^hma recited the thousand names of Yasuijeya 
[§ ^^]> ^^^ after some further discourse, he ceased, 
and the Great Ei^hortation was ended. As the 
vibrant voice sank into silence, a great stillness came 
down, and all the kings sat motionless, " like figures 
painted on canvas ". Presently, at Yyasa's suggestion, ' 
the great warrior bade Yudhisbthira return home : 
" When the hour comes for my departure from this 
world, do thou come here, king. The time when 
I shall take leave of my body is that period when the 
Sun, stopping in his southern course, will begin to 
return northwards." Reverently saluting Bhishma, 
Yudhi^hthira returned to Hasfinapura, and remained 
there for fifty days> till the Sun turned to his 
northern path, and Bhishma's departure was at hand. 
Then he collected all that was necessary for the 
turning of the body of the son of Gahga, and the 
solemn procession set forth, bearing also with it his 
sacrificial fires. He found Bhishma attended by 
Yyasa and Narada, Devala and Asi^a, with some 
monarchs that had remained, and, approaching the 
hero on his bed of arrows, he reverently told him 
that he had brought all that was needed for that 
appointed hour. Bhi^hma opened his eves, and greeted 
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the young king lovingly, telling him that the hour 
had come, and then, turning to king Dhrtarashtra, 
he bade him cherish the sons of Pa^du and no longer 
grieve for his own children, and the Papdavas would 
dutifully serve and honour him. To Vasudeva then 
the dying eyes turned in adoring love, and he hailed 
Him as the Holy One, the God of Gk>ds : " Rescue 
me, O foremost of all beings. Do Thou give me 
permission, Krshoa, to depart from this world. . . 
Do thou, O Kr^hpa, grant me leave that I may cast 
off my body. Permitted by Thee, I shall attain to the 
highest end.^' The sweet music of Shri Kr§h^a's 
voice fell melodiously on the expectant silence : " I 
give thee leaver Bhishma!. Do thou, king, 
attain to the region of the Vasus. thou of great 
splendour, thou hast not been guilty of a single 
transgression in this world.^* Thus blessed by Keshava 
and declared blameless by Him who seeth all, 
Bhishma bade farewell to his encircling friends, his 
last words being for Yudhi§ihthira. In silence for a 
while he lay, and then drew his life-breaths to the 
chakras one by one, till all were centred in the head. 
As he drew them upwards his body became as the 
body of a child, without wound or scar, and the 
radiant sheath of light, vivified by the life-breaths, 
pierced the crown of his head and rose triumphantly, 
ascending to the sky, while flowers rained down from 
heaven and celestial voices sa^g his praise. Thus 
*^ did Sh&ntanu^s son, that pillar of Bharafa's race, 
unite himself with the Eternal ". [§§ 166-168.] 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CLOSING SCENES 

When king ' Yudhi?hthira was mounting the bank 
of Granga, after libations has been offered to Bhishma, 
his j^rief overcame him and he fell, " like an elephant 
pierced by the hunter ". Very tenderly Govinda con- 
soled him, telling him that overmuch sorrow grieved 
those who had departed, and then Vyasa bade him 
celebrate the Horse Sacrifice, the Ashvamedha, which 
gives the name to this Parva, and give gifts, thus 
remo^ng his grief and obtaining prosperity. 
Yudhishthira objecting that his treasury wasempty and 
that he could notlevy on his impoverished' kingdom, 
Vyasa told him that' he could find vast stores of gold 
in the HimSlaysis, left there after the sacrifice offered 
by a king, whose, story he related. To calm 
Yudhishthira, Vasudeva explained to him that he must 
conquer sorrow by mastering his mind : " The time 
has now arrived when thou must fiffht the battle 
which each must fight single-handed with his mind. 
... In this war there will be no need for any missiles, 
nor for friends nor attendants. The battle which is 
to be fought alone and single-handed has now arrived 
for thee. If vanquished in this struggle, thou shalt 
find thyself in the most wretched plight. O son of 
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Kunti^ knowing this and acting accordingly, shalt 
thoa attain success/' Then Yudbifhthira struggled 
against his despondency, and, gratefully thanking 
his consolers, betook himself to his duties, returning 
to Has(inapura. [§ 14.] 

Shri Krshpa and Arjuna now for a while travelled 
together in pleasant places in peace and joy [§ 15], 
and one day Arjuna reminded his divine Friend of 
the teaching He had given him just before the battle. 
This he had forgotten, and he prayed the Lord to 
again instruct^ him. Vasudeva replied gravely and 
reproachfully that He had then told him mysterious 
and eternal truths, having concentrated Himself in 
yoga, and that He could not now remember all that 
He had then said. He would, however, recite to him 
an ancient history of what a Brahma^a, visiting 
heaven, had said concerning emancipation. ^This 
discourse is the. famous Anugi^a [§& 16-51], in which, 
as Vasudeva told Arjuna ; " I Jn the preceptor, 
mighty armed one, and know that the mind is My 
pupil.'' This is another of the profound teachings 
which you must* one day study. 

Then ^ Shri Kr^hi^ia, desiring to return home, drove 
to HnstinSpura with Arjuna, and having obtained 
Yu^hi^hthira's permission to leave, He bade farewell- 
to the Pa^davas and Kurus, and, taking His sister 
Subha^ra with him, depd^rted to Dvaraka. There 
He was welcomed with great joy, and recounted the 
story of the great battle to Vasudeva and Devaki ; a 
pathetic scene occurred wl^en He told the tale of 
Abhimanyu's death, omitted by Him at first in 
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compassionate tenderness, and described the courage 
with which Kun^i had borne the terrible blow, and had 
cheered her widowed granddaughter. [§§52-61.] 
.. Meanwhile, in Hasfinapura, Yudhishthira, urged 
by Vjasa, was preparing for the Horse Sacrifice, and 
presently set out with his brothers and a large train 
to the Himalayas ; having wor»hipped Mahadeva, he 
made excavations on the spot where the wealth had 
been buried> and dug out vast stores of coins and 
vessels, which he brought back by slow marches to 
his capital. [§§ 62-65.] During his absence, Keshava 
returned to Has^inapura, for the time had come for 
the birth of Abhimanyu's son, and soon the child was 
born, but born dead, slain by the celestial weapon of 
AshvatthSma. Hastily Shri Krshna entered the 
inner apartments, to be met by KuntT and SubhadrS 
and many others, weeping piteously, and crying to 
Him for help. His sister, wailing, reminded Him of 
His promise to revive the child, and prayed Him to 
fulfil it : " If only Thou wis host it. Thou canst revive 
the three worlds, if dead. Whstt need I say, there- 
fore, of this darling child, born but dead, of Thy sister's 
son." Clearly came the assenting asnwer : " So be 
it ! " and the Lord passed on into the room where 
the newly made mother sat, with her dead son in her 
arms, and was greeted by Ut^ara with piteous rever- 
ence and appeal. Pathetically she called on her babe 
to rise and greet the Lord of the worlds, and then, 
9 controlling herself with strong patience, she waited 
Govinda's mercy. And He, the merciful and mighty, 
spake His word of power : " O Uttara ! I never utter 
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an untruth. My words will prove true. I shall 
revive this child in the presence of all creatures. Never 
have I uttered an untruth, even in jest. Never 
have I turned back from battle. Let this child 
revive! As righteousness is dear to me. as Brabma^as 
are especially dear to me, let Abhimanyu's son, who 
is born dead, revive ^ Never hath a misunderstand^ 
ing arisen bet ween Me and My friend Vijaya [Arjuna] . 
Let this dead child revive by that troth. As truth 
and righteousness are always established in Me, let 
this dead child of Abhimanyu revive. As Kansa and 
Kesbi have been righteously slQ.in by Me, iet this 
child revive to-day by that truth." As the sweet 
voice ceased, the dead child revived and began to 
move, and cries of praise and joy took the place of 
sobs and wailings. And Keshava named the child, 
when the right time came, saying : " Since this child 
of Abhimanyu has been born at a time when this 
race hath become nearly extinct, let his name be 
Parikshit'^ (all round decayed). A month later the 
Pa^davas arrived, bringing home the wealth they had 
collected. [§§ 66-70.] 

Preparations for the great sacrifice were now rapid- 
ly made, and Arjuna was chosen to follow and guard 
the sacrificial steed. A magnificent black horse was 
chosen, and Yudhishthira having been duly initiated . 
as the performer of the sacrifice, the steed was set loose 
to wander whither he would. Every king whose land 
he entered must either acknowledge Yudhishthira as« 
lord| or do battle with the black steed's champion, 
and none might check or stay him save at his peril. 
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Arjuna followed in his war-chariot, to which were 
yoked white horses, as was his wont, and the twain, 
steed and champion, set forth amid the plaudits and 
blessings of all. In the course of his wanderings and 
fightings, Arjuna came to the dominions of Mani- 
pura, the ruler of which was his own son ; the 
king came to meet his father with submissive 
reverence, but Arjuna told him sternly that he was 
behaving like a woman instead of like a Ksha(triya 
and must fight him for his crown. Ulupi, the daugfiter 
of the Snake King, appeared, and incited the young 
king, Yabhruvahana, to do^^tle with hi8 father, and 
a fierce duel began, in which the youth showed great 
courage and skill, to the delight of Arjuna; finally 
Arjuna fell, under a well-aimed shaft, and his son 
swooned oh seeing his father's fall. Then Chit- 
rangaija, his mother, came hastily to the field, and 
reproached Ulupi for'having encouraged the combat, 
declaring that she would starve herself to death if 
Ulupi did not revive their husband, Arjuna. 
Vabhruvahana, recovering from his swoon, added his 
prayers to those of his mother, and took a similar 
vow of death by starvation, till Ulupi, thinking of 
a gem that could revive the dead, called that gem 
to her by her thought. Then she told the young 
king that he could not really conquer Arjuna, but 
that she h^ caused an illusion for Arjuna's sake, .and 
that if he placed the jewel on Arjuna's breast he 
would revive. When the hero arose, he asked won^ 
deringly what had happened, and Ulupi told him that 
the Vasus had cursed him because he had shot 
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Bhi^hma unrighteously when he was not battling with 
him ; Ulupi, deeply grieved, had sought her father's 
help, who went to the Yasus and pacified them, so 
that they agreed that Arjuna should fall before his 
. own son, and thus be freed from their curse, expiat- 
ing his fault. Then Arjuna bade his son come to 
the sacrifice, and went on his way through the lands, 
until at last he saw again the walls of Has^ina- 
pura, and was welcomed home again in triumph, his' 
tas£ achieydd. [§§ 71-8L] 

Yastt was the wealth expended in that sacrifice — 
the arches, ornamental ^Ij^kes, jars and vessels being 
all of gold, and myriads of golden coins being given 
away. To VySsa, the king gave the conquered earth 
as gift, declaring his wish to go away into the woods. 
But Vyasa bade him redeem the earth with gold, and 
he yielded, to the command, and all wha attended the 
sacrifice, from BrShma^as. to Mllechchas, returned 
home laden with wealth. But a curious thing hap- 
pened. A mongoose, half of whose body was golden, 
appeared, and said : " Ye kings, this great sacrifice is 
not equal to a little measure of powdered barley given 
away by a liberal Brahma^a of Kuruki^he^ra, who 
was observing the unccha vow/' Questioned as to 
the meaning of his strange words, the mongoose told 
tbe following story : There was a Brahmai^a who, 
with his family, was living on the grains of corn he 
could pick up in the fields, eating but once a day at 
a fixed hour. And behold, a terrible famine laid 
waste the land, and it chanced many times that at 
the meal time no food was to be had, and the man, 
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hk wife, his 8on and his daiughter-in-law^ grew thin 
and weak, till they were mere living skeletons. Now 
one day the Brahmana picked up some barley, 
and, powdering it, they were about to sit down to eat 
it, having divided it into four portions. At that 
moment came a guest, and, welcoming him, they 
gave him water and a seat, and then the Brahmana 
gave him his share of food. The guest ate it, but 
was still hungry, and the wife brought her share to 
her husband and prayed him to feed with it their 
guest. Seeing her shaking with the weakness of 
starvation, he gently bade her keep it, but she plead- 
ed sweetly till he gave it, and still the guest's hunger 
was nnappeased. Then the son brought his share, 
dutifully urging his claim to share his father's hunger, 
and the Brahmana gave it smilingly to his hungry 
guest. Alas I he was still hungry, having eaten it, 
and what remained? ,Only the young wife's sharp, 
and that it broke her father's heart to give, the food 
of the tender child he loved so well. Yet her sacri- 
fice was made with such grace of sweet humility that, 
blessing her, he took it and gave it to his guest, and 
lo ! that guest arpse in dazzling radiance of divinity, 
and it was pharma whom they had fed. And the 
God praised and blessed them, in that they had kept 
righteousness unstained, and bade them rise in happy 
peace to heaven. And the mongoose, coming where 
some grains of the barley-powder had fallen, rolled on 
them, and half his body turned to gold from the 
magic power of that loving sacrifice, and ever after 
had he sought a sacrifice of equal merit and had 
14* 
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found none, no, not that sacrifice of king Tudhi^h- 
thira, with all its gorgeous profusion of gold and 
gems." [§§ 88-92.] 

The Ashramavdsika Pwrva gives the closing scenes 
of the life of phrtarashtra^ Grandhari and Kun|i. 
For fifteen years the blind king dwelt in peace and 
honour, obeyed by Yudhishthira and his brothers, 
who surrounded him with the tenderest reverence, 
that, deprived of all his children, he might never feel 
neglected or unhappy. Alone Bhiina still cherished 
liatred in his heart, and, though outwardly reverent 
in his behavioar, he would' secretly try to make 
trouble, and would utter bitter speeches within the 
hearing of the blind king, who Was often thus pierced 
to the heart. At last Dhrtarashtra called his nephews, 
and confessed to them his secret penances for 
the faults that had brought about the war, praying 
Yudhishthira to consent to his retiring with his wife 
to the forest, to close his life in asceticism. Yudhish- 
thira answered lovingly, praying him to remain, but 
the ' old king, repeating his wish, fainted away from 
weakness, induced by age and much fasting. Great 
was Yudhishthira's sorrow, but Vyasa came and bade 
him yield to his uncle's request, reminding him that 
death in battle or in the forest was the fitting close 
for a royal Kfhattriya's life. So Yudhishthira yield- 
ed, though sad at heart, and the brothers assembled 
to hear the last instructions of the old king ere h« 
ieft them. Having exhorted Yudhishthira on the 
discharge of his royal duties, Dhrtarashtra rested 
for a while, and jjhen addressed the citizens, summoned 
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at his wish. He spoke a£Eectionately to them, telling 
them that being old and childless, he wished to retire 
to the woods with his wife ; he had striven to serve 
them, but, through his son's fault and his own, great 
carnage had occurred, for which he prayed their for- 
giveness. Yudhishthira would rule them well, and 
he gave him the realm in charge. Let them forgive 
and forget any injury done them by his dead sons, 
and give him permission to retire. The crowd listen- 
ed to the pathetic* pleading of the aged and grief- 
stricken monarch with streaming eyes, unable to speak 
in answer, and Dbrtarashtra again uttered a few 
broken words, begging for his release froip royal 
duties. At last a Brahmaigia was put forward to 
speak, who voiced the love and gra.titude of the ' 
people, and declared that Dhi^tarashtra and his sons 
were honoured by them as true iponarphs of men ; let 
the king go forth in peace, and accomplish, his 
righteous wish. [§§ 1-10.] 

Dbrtarashtra then decided to leave on the ap- 
proaching full-moon of Kartika, and, ere going, asked 
the Paijidavas to give him wealth that he might 
perform the Shraddha of Bhi^hma and other heroes. 
Yutjhifhthira and Arjuna gladly consented, declaring 
that they and all they possessed were his; alone 
Bhima grudged the giving, despite the gentle plead- 
ing of Arjuna and the rebuke of his elder brother. 
He could ngt blot out from his memory the bitter 
wrongs and sufferings of the past. At last all was 
over, the last splendid gifts were made, royally clos- 
ing a royal life, and then Dbrtarashtra set forth o^ 
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foot, trembling with weakness and leaning on hia 
devoted wife, from tbe city he had ruled so long. 
Yidura and Sanjaya accompanied him, as did also 
Knntiy despite the passionate lamentations and pro* 
testsr of her sons, and the sad procession moved 
through crowds of grief-stricken people, till the city 
was left behind, and the blind king and his followers 
passed out of sight. But the Pa^davas could not be 
comforted for the loss of their mother, and grieved 
for her incessantly. At length they resolved to visit 
their loved ones in their forest retreat, and going 
forth, found them and fell at their feet, embracing 
them, and abode with them for a brief space. Vidura 
not being present, Yudhishthira enquired for him, 
and as Phrtarashtra was answering, Vidura was 
seen at a distance. Yudhishthira sprang up to meet 
him, but Vidura turned and fled, pursued by the 
young king, crying to him, till they reached a lonely 
spot, where Vidura stopped and leaned against a tree. 
Yudhishthira bowed down before him, and Vidura 
gazed steadily at him, and, so continuing to gaze, 
passed into a yog-trance, and, entering the body of 
Yudhishthira, he united his life with that of the 
young king, who felt his own life enriched, and then 
remembered his own state before his present birth. 
Thus Vidura passed away from his body, obtaining 
a lofty heavenly life, and Yudhishthira returned back 
and related all that bad occured. [§§ 11-26.] 

The Paiodavas had spent about a month with the 
ascetics when Vyasa came thither ; on his question- 
ing Dhrtarashtra as to the grief that still bhrned 
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within faitn, DhrtarSshtra confessed that he was even 
anxious as to the fate of his sons, who had brought 
about the slaughter of Bhishma and Drona and of 
so many others. Kunti also confessed her longing 
to see Karna, her eldest son, and GandharT breathed 
her deep yearning to know the fate of her children, 
speaking also for Krsh^ia, Subhadra, and the other 
bereaved wives and mothers. ■ Then Vvasa told them 
that the great warriors who had fallen in battle were 
€ill Rshis, Ghin^harvas, Rakshasas, and other Suras 
and Asnras, who had taken birth for this struggle, 
and on the coming night, on the banks of Ganga, 
they should see their dead again. And that night, 
Yyasa, standing in the stream, called on the warriors 
who had passed through death to appear, and they 
came in all the glory of their heavenly state, radiant, 
full of peace and joy. Then Kari^a was reconciled 
with the Pa^davas, and Abhimanyu and the children 
of DraupadT gladdened their mothers' hearts, and the 
warriors all met in amity, all past strifes forgotten. 
Great was the rejoicing, measureless the content, in- 
that night's blest reunion, and on the leaving of the 
heroes, their wives, casting off their bodies, accom- 
panied them to the regions of happiness. Shortly 
^fter this, the Pa^idavas bade farewell to Dhita- 
rashtr^, Gandharf and Kunti — despite a last attempt 
of Yudhi^hthira and Sahadeva to remain with them — 
and departed to Hasfinapura, whither came NSrada, 
two years later, to announce the passing of the three 
royal ascetics. He told them that, after practising 
severe austerities, they had gone to the banks of 
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Gang&y Sdftjaya accompanying them. As they turn* 
ed away, they beheld the forest in flames before thern^ 
and Phftarashtra, bidding Sanjaya leave them, sat 
down with Gandhari and Kunti, to await the end. 
There, absorbed in meditation, they were bnrned in 
a conflagration kindled by their own sacrificial fires^ 
abandoned in the woods, and they thus passed to the 
heavenly worlds. And though Yudhishthira, think- 
ng of his mother, wept like a child, raising his arms* 
in agony, yet he, w;th his brothers, regained calm- 
ness, soothed by N&ra^a, and^ though sad, bore 
patiently the heavy burden of sovereignty. Now 
eighteen years had passed since the great battle^ 
when Dhftarashtra cast off his body. [§§ 27-89.] 

The Mausala Parva, in its eight sections, tells of 
the slaughter of the race of Keshava, and of the 
departui*e from earth of Balarama #and Shri Krshoa* 
Thirty-six years had come and gone since the struggle 
on the field of Kuru, and strange portents appeared 
on every side, the lord of day grew dim, and blazing 
circles were seen round sun and moon. Moved by 
folly, the hour of doom having struck, some heroes 
of the Vrshnis, seeing the approach of Nara^a,, 
Vishvami^ra and Kanna, dressed up Shdmva, a 
warrior, as^ a woman, and asked the sages what thi^ 
woman, desiring a son, should bring forth. '* A fierce 
iron boJt,'' was the stem answer, " for the destruc- 
tion of the Vrshnis and Andhakas ". On the follow- 

• • • 

ing day, an iron bolt came forth from Shamva's body, 
and the king Upasarga, to avoid the foretold fate,, 
ground it into powder and cast it into the sea. Bat 
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lol many dread omens appeared, foreboding the 
coming doom. The discus of Shri K^h^a ascended 
to heaven, and His famous horses fled away with His 
celestial car under the very eyes of His charioteer, . 
while His standard and that of Balarama were carri- 
ed away by Apsaras. And patiently He waited, 
knowing all that was to come. Then one day the 
Yf^hni heroes gave' themselves up to drinking, and^ 
excited by wine, they flung taunts at each.other^ 
Satyaki jeering at Krtavarman for the midnight raid 
on the camp of the sleeping hosts of the sons of 
PaQdu. Bitter speeches were exchanged, while 
Gpvinda sat silently waiting, till Safyaki rushed at ' 
Kftavartnan and severed his head from bis body, and 
a fierce fight ensued. Keshava presently, stooping, 
took up a handful of grass, and ^t. changed into a 
terrible bolt of iron, and He stood there with the 
bolt uplifted, eyeing in sad, stern silence all that 
passed, while blades of grass in the hands of the 
combatants became bolts of iron, until His bolt flew 
forth and all was dqne, and he stood, with two survi- 
vors, amid the dead. Then Govinda sent one of these. 
His charioteer, Daruka, to tell Arjunato come thither, 
and was sending the second to se^ to the women of 
the household, when he was struck dead : so, placing 
•these under his father's care. He went forth alone and 
joined His elder brother Bama in the forest. Apd 
behold! Bama sat, immersed in, yoga, and out of his 
mouth was issuing a mighty snake, and that was 
Shesha, the eternal Serpent, who had dwelt as Bama 
in the world, and now went forth, returning to his own 
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place. Then Shri Krshpa wandered on alone, know- 
ing that His hour was come, and willing to die as 
. men die, He laid Himself down on the ground, leav- 
• ing His feet exposed — ^for only the soles of His feet 
were vulnerable. Wrapped in His yellow robes He 
lay, fixed in yoga, and a passing hanter, deeming he 
saw a couchant deer, pierced His heel with a shaft. 
Then approaching, he saw that he had pierced the 
Lord, ai\d fell at His feet afraid, but Keshava^ spoke 
words of comfort to him, and then rose upward, fill- 
ing the heaven with His splendour ; and hosts of 
celestial beings came flocking to give Him welcome, 
hymning the Lord, returning to His own heavenly 
region, and He rose onwards, gladdening the heavens 
with His glory, but leaving desolate the bereaved and 
lonely earth. 

And Arjuna, His well-belored, what of Arjuna ? 
Receiving Keshava's message, he set out at once for 
Pvaraka, andfound the fair city in lamentation, widow- 
ed of joy, and Keshava departed, none knew whither. 
All that Vasudeva could say was that his divine Son 
tad left him, telling that Arjuna would come and do 
all that was needled for the women and children, and 
that on his departure Dvaraka would be swallowed up 
by the sea. On the morrow^s dawning, the aged 
Vasudeva passed' away and was burned with great 
honour by Arjuna, who, seeking for the cast-off bodies 
of Rama and Keshava, caused them also to be burned. 
On the seventh day he left Dvoraks, escorting 
the mournful procession of widows and orphans. 
As thev left, the ocean rose and overwhelmed 
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Shri Krfhi^a's mucjh loved home, and the mourners 
pressed on more rapidly in front of the swelling w^,ve8. 
As they travelled, they were one day assailed by rob- 
bers, and Ar juna, laughing at their insolence, turned 
to drive them away. Alas ! what is this ? G^ai^diva will 
scarce bend to her mighty master's hand, and for the 
first time resists his stringing. His celestial weapons 
come not at ^is calling, his shafts, ere while inexhaust- 
ible, are exhausted. Under the very eyes of the 
conqueror of Kurukshe^ra, many a sweet woman is 
<J™'gg^ i^*^ captivity, and robbers overcome him 
before whom warrior-kings had fled. Ashamed, he 
yielded and went on his way, taking the remnant of 
the women and the wealth, and settling them in 
various cities of his j^rother's realm. Then he sought 
Vyasa and at his fe«t poured out his sorrows : the 
Vyfhnis were slain ; his weapons had failed him ; 
Rama and Keshava had ca&t off Their bodies. His 
Govinda's death was as incredible as the drying up 
of the ocean, or the falling down of heaven ; reft of 
Gxiyin^a, how could he live ? Keshava had left 
the earth, and his heart was empty. Gravely and 
steadily Vyasa spoke : The great work of the Gods 
wa% performed ; what need for grief ? He and his 
brothers had done their work, and the time^liad come 
for their departure. The weapons had gone back to 
their own place, being no longer needed. T^e time for 
liberation was here. Then Arjuna departed to Has^ina- 
pura, and recounted all that had happened. [§§ 1-8.] 
The shadows deepen round the heroic brothers, 
and the Great Going Forth is here. In three brief 
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sections the Mahdprasthdnika Parva tells the pathetic 
» tale. Yndhi^hthira, hearing Arjatla'a story, declared 
that the time Had come for them to go, and Arjana 
sadly sighed : " Time, time ! " like, the tolling of a 
funeral knell. The three other brothers^ agreeing, 
Parikshit was made king of the Kurus in Has(ina- 
pura, and the sole surviving Yadava prince, Vajra, 
was installed as ruler of Indraprastha. Krpa was 
was made Guru of Parikshi?, and Yuyutsu, the only 
remaining royal warrior of the elder generation, was 
placed in charge of the kingdom. This done, the 
five , brothers and their wife clad themselves in robes 
of bark, and set forth from HastinSpura for theiast 
time, recalling the similar leaving after th^ game of 
dice, but now, though the onlocjkers were weeping, 
the brothers w^re smiling, for they were glad at heart 
in casting off the burden of royalty, no longer pri;sed. 
And a seventh followed them — a dog. One behind 
the other they walked, Yudhi^hthira first and the 
others in the order of their birth, while Draupadi 
followed Sahadeva^ and the dog came last of all. 
Arjuna still carried Graipidiva and his quivers, loth to 
part with them, but when, after long travel eastwards, 
they reached the sea, Agni, the seven-flamed, stdbd 
before them, and bade Arjuna cast his weapons in 
the sea, that Yaru^a might take them back in charge. 
Then Arjuna cast them in ; his last bond with earth 
was broken. 

Par they journeyed southward, and then south-west 
and west, and then turne^ their weary feet northward 
to where Himalaya lifts his awful peaks to heaven. 
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Crossing the niigfaty range, they saw stretching in 
front of them a vast sandy desert, and beyond was 
Mem, the ancient, the monarch of mountains. Silently 
they walked across the sandy waste, till suddenly 
BraupadT fell; to rise no more. Then on the silence 
rose the grieved voice of Bhima, asking his elder bro- 
ther why Krsh^ia had fallen. " She was partial in 
her love, placing first Dhanafijaya. She obtains the 
fruit of that partiality to-day." And steadily Yudhi^h- 
thira walked onward, while Krsh^a lay alone. Then 
Sahadeva fell, and rose not, and Bhima questioned of 
his fiate. " He never thought anyone his equal in 
wisdom. For that fault falls the prince!" And 
Yudhishthira stayed not, but walked steadfastly on. 
Presently the loving heart of Nakula broke for dead 
Kj'^X^a and his twin-brother, and he fell silently. 
Bhima cried to His brother that Nakula had fallen ; 
" He thought that none equalled him in beauty,'* 
answered the firm-souled king, and stepped forward 
undisitiayed. But see I now Arjuna falls, the hero, the 
invincible ; "Ah, why ? " mourns Bhima. " Arjuna said 
he would consume all our foes in a single day. Proud 
was he in his heroism, but he did not what he boasted. 
Hence has he fallen down." And still with steady 
heart the king goes on. Then Bhima falls, and his 
voiced rings out again. " O king, behold ! I, who am 
thy darling, have dropped down. For what reason 
have I fallen ? Tell me, if thou knowest." Without 
looking back, Yudhishthira answers : " Thou wert a 
great eater, and thou didst oft boast of thy strength. 
Thou didst never, Partha ! attend to the wants of 
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others while eating. For that, O Bhima, hast thou 
' fallen down/' Unshaktn, though now alone, the king 
walkis on. Alone ? nay, still his dog follows him,^ 
faithful to the end. 

But list ! a rattle as of thunder, and down flashed 
Indra on a. celestial chariot, and bids the king ascend 

i ■ ' 

in it to heaven. Nay, that he will not do. His brothers, 
fajlen by the way, and his sweet Krshna j not 
without them will he ascend to heaven. Then Indra 
tells him they are gone thither before him, but in his 
body must he rise to Svarga. What now prevents ? 
Why does he hesitate ? " This dog, O Lord of the past 
and present, is very devoted to me. He should go 
with me. My heart is full of compassion for him." 
But Indra will have none of the dog : " Immortality 
and a condition equal to mine, king, far-stretching 
prosperity,^ and high success, and all the joys of 
heaveh — these hast thou won to-day. Oast ofE this 
dog. There is nothing cruel in the act." Steadily 
sounds the voice of the white-souled king : " O thou 
of a thousand eyes, O thou of righteous behaviour, 
an Aryan cannot do an act unworthy of an Aryan* 
I do not desire a bliss brought by casting off one who 
is devoted to me." " There is no place in heaven for 
persons with dogs," says Indra ; " abandon the dog ! " 
"It is said the abandonment of one that is devoted is 
infinitely sinful. It is equal to the sin incurred by 
slaying a Brahmana. O great Indra, not for the sake 
of my own happiness, shall I cast away this dog ! " 
Still Indra urges him ; he had renounced his brothers 
and Krshna; why not a dog ? righteous king I 
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nnsbaken in the hour of t'emptation ; now comes out 
the valae of the lesson learned on Kurukshefra in 
his fall from truth. Not for the joys of heaven, not 
fop the urging of a God, will he swerve from right- 
eousness : " This is well known in all the worlds that 
there is neither friendship nor enmity with the dead. 
When my brothers and Krsh^a died, I was unable 
to revive them. Hence it was that I abandoned 
them. I did not abandon them as long as they were 
living. To terrorise one who has sought protection, 
to slay a woman, to steal what is a Brahmana's, to 
injure a friend, each of these, methinks, is equal, O 
Shakra, to the abandonment of one who is devoted.'* 
Then the dog vanishes, and, radiantly glorious, 
Pharma arises from his form, and blesses his son for 
this bright example of compassion and faithfulness ; 
believing the dog to be faithful he had renounced the 
very chariot of the Gods rather than abandon him : 
V Regions of inexhaustible joy are thine. Thou hast 
won them, O king, and thine is a high and a celestial 
goal.*' Then Yudhi^hthira, with Indra and Dharma 
and many other Gods, ascends in triumph to heaven, 
while Narada proclaims him the greatest of royal sages. 
But in the midst of this intoxicating glory, Yudhish- 
thira's loving, faithful heart yearns for his brothers 
and his wife. " Happy or woeful," he cries, " I desire 
to go to the region that is now my brothers' ; I do 
not wish to go anywhere else." Vainly Indra bids 
him leave all human affections, and enjoy the heaven- 
ly kingdom he has won ; his brothers are happy ; let 
th«m be. But no I where is Draupadi ? there must 
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he also be; "0 eonqaeror of I 
to dwell anywhere, separated 
to go whither my brothers have 
Unsatisfied, the longing ei 
turned from face to face in h( 
saw 'the loved features his heai 
gaze fell on one he .'sought n 
was there! Indignantly he crie 
did not wish even to see his c 
yearning broke forth : " I wish i 
brothers are ! " Narada told hiu 
were no enmities in heaven, but 
not be turned from his search 
KaiTja^ for the heroes who hac 
*' I wish not to- stay here. I tel 
foremost ones among the Gods, ^ 
if I am separated from my brot 
where my brothers are. This is 
Then the Gods bade a heave 
Yudhii^hthira to his brother* and 
turned their backs on heaven an 
and darker grew the path, gl 
gathered round. Foul things c 
evil shape crowded around the 
ground was slippery with blooi 
fragments of the corpses of men 
piercing leaves obstructed it, an 
iron stones white-hot. Astounde< 
ed his celestial guide, who told 1 
had been bidden lead him, and 
might return. Slowly Yudhishth 



